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SAINT JONATHAN. 


MANKIND universally possess a desire to deify their favorite 
heroes and teachers. The mythology of the polished nations 
of antiquity is crowded with the names of those fortunate 
children of earth who were transformed into gods and demi- 
gods. Every weeping maid became a nymph, and many an 
unfortunate adventurer was transferred to the heavenly constel- 
lations. Lofty mountains and ocean solitudes were the realms 
of the mighty and terrible, while the lovely and benign graced 
pleasant green groves and cool crystal fountains. The Peru- 
vian had his Incas, who came down from heaven, the paragons 
of earth and children of the sun. The fierce Aztec gazed 
anxiously over the dark waters of the Atlantic, impa- 
tiently waiting for the return of Quetzelcoat] in his mystic 
skiff of serpent skins from the fabled land of Tlapallan. The 
Persian, melted by the eloquence of Zoroaster, at once invested 
him with supernatural powers. The ancient Briton saw deity 
in the venerable Druids as they performed their mystical rites 
in the dark oaken groves. The German an‘ Scandinavian be- 
held their former heroes in the person of Odin or Thor, wel- 
coming them to the joys of Valhalla. The modern savage has 
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his great Medicine; the Chinaman his Confucius; and the 
Brahmin enthusiastically dwells upon the glorious reign of 
Vishnu, and ardently prays for the promised blessings of his 
tenth and —. transformation. 

Not only does the gratitude and the admiration of men 
prompt them to deify their benefactors, but the unscrupulous 
and powerful are prompte -d to strive after it by their ar nbition. 
Alexander caused himself to be proclaimed the son of ian 
Czesar exacted divine homage ; and were the names of all a 10Se 
who have endeavored to cause themselves to be revered as pos- 
sessing supernanine powers written, they would be greater 
than any man could number. The he avenly bodies, when 
viewed through fogs and clouds, appear enl: irzed; so heroic 
men are exaggerated to the stature of gods, whe n seen through 
the misty atmosphere of an ignor: ant and pea age. 


Christi: wnity and civilization have cleared up in a measure 
these me ms obscurities, and siliadinene’ communities vena 
laid aside the gross sie of their rude ancestors Yet 


the light i is so much shaded by adverse customs and unnatural 
prejudice s, that this predominant inclination is far from being 
obliterated, and manifests itself in the thousand and one cre du- 
— of the ~_ This estan: current is too strong to 

> turned back, and men have been content to give it a new 
liesekinn. by substituting canonization for deification, just as 
the once depraved convert says “darn” for “damn.” Formerly 
every village had its tutelar ‘god; in modern d: ays every ham- 
let has its patron-saint. Fashionable habits easily become 
national customs; and, accordingly, each nation has its saint 
par excellence—a kind of universal embodiment of the powers 
and virtues of the whole community. Till recently there was 
one exception to this now universal custom. The land of the 
Pilgrim, the country of Washington, with powers so great and 
hopes so bright, had no saint to whom the y might repair for 
support, no earthly penates, to guard and protect. The world 
progresses ; and, as wise men had forese en, this deficiency was 
supplied in due time. On the 22d of December, 1851, at the 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, it was announced 
to the listening world that a new Saint had been admitted into 
| the calendar. Sir E. Bulwer performed the consecratory cere- 
monies, and now the admiring nations render homage to Saint 
Jonathan, as the personification of the Yankee nation-univer- 
sal and particular, the last and greatest of the saints; while in 
all lands it shall be proclaimed there is but one Uncle Sam, 
and Jonathan is his saint. Now, since he has become our 
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tutelar defender, we will proceed to note some of his prominent 
characteristics. Ie is not one of your indifferent personages 
having nothing to distinguish them from the crowd around, 
but one that may be known if not “read of all men.” For 
his character is peculiar, his person is peculiar, his mode of 
life is peculiar, his country is peculiar, the age in which he 
lives is pec uliar, and in a word he is peculiarity peculiarized. 
The manner in which he was canonized was in perfect keeping 
with his attributes, being entirely unique and without prece- 
dent. Some have been canonized on account of eminent ser- 
vices, some on account of large donations, some on account of 
powerful friends—Saint Jonathan on account of personal 
respect. The requiem of some wafted them to the calendar; 

others 1 rested many years in their graves before they attained 
this honor; but none, exe e Saint Jona han, has ever beer 


placed among the saints while living ig. Some nations represent 
their patron-saint as a wise teacher and philos ypher, instruct- 
ing the people and softening their rude and barbarous manners; 


1 


some, as a philanthropist, healing the sick and relieving the un- 
fortunate; some, as the pioneer of civilization, deseo! ing the 
reptiles, and blessing the earth with peace and plenty ; others, 
as a warrior, armed cap-d-pie, mounted on his fi ery steed, spread- 
ing death and consternation among his foes. But no martial 


mien nor dignity of years adorns our hero; no ancient nor 
modern sculptor ever conceived such a figure. Fancy before you 
a young giant in the bloom of youth, graceful yet stalwart, 
dressed in all the peculiarities of rustic and fashionable cos- 


tume. [He wears his hat on one side, in true “ wide-awake” 
style; his coat is one of the “true blues,” each button bearing 
the star and eagle. His unmentionables seem reluctantly tak- 
ing lea ” of his boot-tops, and Se endeavoring to 
make the acquaintance of his gay-colored vest. In a pair of 
huge hands, placed at a most respectful distance from his coat- 
cuffs, are the ever: accompanying jack-knife and piece of pine, 
which, with untiring industry, he manufactures into articles of 
every fashion and use, from a fancy tooth- “pick to the model of 
a steamship, which U nele John Bull strives in vain to imitate 
or — His whole apparel is more striking than elegant, 
presenting a most strange combination of foreign gew-gaws 
and substantial home- -spun. His pockets are well lined with 
the genuine California metal; and, while he tickles his ear 
with its alluring jingle, he gives you to understand that there 
is more a-coming. Every thing about him has the appearance 
of wealth, and the scantiness of his garments results from the 
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extraordinary fact that his tailor can not keep pace with his 
growth. He is inquisitive rather than dignified; intelligent 
rather than refined; having more energy than caution ; more 
perception than experience; more strength than tact; present: 
ing a queer combination of gentility with a kind of imperti- 
nent familiarity, that excites the mirth, curiosity, and dread of 
every beholder. Yet there is a fascination about him that is 
almost irresistible; and, upon an intimate acquaintance, his in- 
congruities seem to harmonize, his rough ways to soften, and 
new attractions to unfold. He appears so frank and open- 
hearted, that one would think his character might be read at 
a glance; yet, after years of observation, we are in doubt. 
What at first seemed simplicity assumes the appearance of cal- 
culation, and that artless verdancy ripens into deep design, 
though all appears honest, straightforward, and free from de- 
ception. His manners are perfectly free and careless. He 
plants the foot and swings the arm with the air of one who 
cares for nothing, and swaggeringly tells the world that he is 
his own master, and is not to be controlled nor trammeled. 
Yet no one is more sensitive to public opinion; and, should 
some ignorant, prejudiced foreigner make him the subject of a 
a or lampoon, his indignation knows no bounds. 
Although canonized, he still keeps up an establishment on 
earth, and prides himself much upon the ampleness of his 
board. Being no epicure, plenty rather delicacy is his aim. 
He is generous, and hesitates not to send relief by the ship- 
load to the destitute, being a truly liberal, benevolent person- 
age, well worthy to be the patron-saint of all cheerful givers. 
Not having patience in so eminent a degree as the patriarch of 
Uz, the impositions of the unprincipled sometimes induce him 
to roughly repulse the worthy, and make him prone to believe 
that the lame limbs and backs of the mendicants by whom he 
is besieged require no better ointment than his stout hickory- 
staff. These are but the temporary outbreaks of the “Old 
Adam,” which his saintship has not yet been able to subdue; 
and which soon subsiding, lea him the same liberal soul as 
before. He is the patron of all the philanthropic movements 
of the age, and his hospitals, charity asylums, and prisons are 
well worthy of imitation. Having a strong religious tendency, 
his faith is more fruitful in good works than that of any other 
saint on the calendar. Spurning all priestcraft and supersti- 
tion, he is tolerant and conscientious in his doctrines, granting 
to all whatever he may claim for himself. He is a true friend 
of education, and would not only have each one thoroughly 
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acquainted with all that pertains to his own sphere, but would 
have every one know every thing; desiring that the philoso- 
pher should be initiated into all the intricacies of domestic 
ecoromy, he would have the luckless skater aware that it is a 
law of gravitation that brings him down when his foothold 
fails, and would have him able to calculate the exact distance 
the earth advances to meet his head, and to explain, upon 
scientific principles, why the stars are so numerous and brilliant 
at the moment of concussion. He is full of expedients, ever 
engaged in some new enterprise, or perfecting some scheme, or 
putting forth some new theory, though by no means one of 
those non-practical visionaries who stud the air with castles, 
and waste their strength in fighting imaginary demons and 
windmills. On the contrary, he is the most energetic, perse- 
vering, practical saint on the calendar, being decidedly utili- 
tarian in his views, and very much inclined to value things 
according to their direct bearing upon the dollars and cents. 
He has not only made the elements, steam, and the weapon of 
Jove his servants; but has also made poetry subsidiary to 
commerce and education, by giving the rudiments of science 
to young learners, in the form of epic poems, and advertising 
unpoetic commodities in smooth measures and harmonious 
rhyme. He is too apt to have “an eye single” to a good bar- 
gain, and too often passes by as use.ess that which can add no- 
thing to his profits. He loves the bright sun, because it will 
make hay; welcomes the rainbow as the harbinger of fair 
weather; thinks paintings, statuary, etce., very well for—child- 
ren; admires the fertile valley rather than the picturesque 
mountain. He can find no beauty in the overhanging rock 
or frowning cloud, but sees a paradise in the luxuriant plain. 
Can discover only nice timber in the noble oak, and exclaims, 
on seeing Niagara: ‘‘Grand! wonderful! stupendous! What 
a powerful saw-mill it would drive!” He is constructed wholl 

upon the high-pressure principle, and is ever crowding on all 
the steam the most inflammable fuel can create, and by it is 
whirled impetuously onward, like a congreve rocket. This is 
manifested in all his actions, often making his haste a hurry. 
He is never at ease; hurrying through youth, he reaches man- 
hood, and then flying through the country grumbling at the 
slowness of the cars and telegraphic uncertainties, endeavors 
to contrive some method whereby he may increase his speed. 
This haste leads him into a thousand dangers, as he had much 
rather run the risk of being blown up than of being left be- 
hind, A week’s delay harasses him more than a loss of a for- 
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tune. He is prone to “cut across,” in language as well as 
fields, as the numerous contractions in ev ery-c day use testify ; 
and has the spirit of the wooden-legged hero, who refused ‘to 
ride in the mail-coach because “he couldn’t stop,” for all 
such vehicles are to him an abomination. His favorite motto 
is, “Go ahead!” and were the devil to take only the hinder- 
most, his salvation would be sure, however great his depray ity. 
He desires to be educated, but it must be done quickly, and 
he hurries through his routine of studies, like a superstitious 
boy through a church- yard. No pleasure charms him unless 
it be brief. He has fast horses, fast steamboats, fast locomo- 
tives, works fast, plays fast, oe in great principles stands fast. 
He lays out splendid ‘ crounds, | yut can not wait for the shrub- 
bery to grow; builds fine houses, but is in too much of a hurry 
to lay up substantial w alls; makes sumptuous feasts, but can 
not stop to enjoy them, and so goes a-pufling through the 
world like one of his own locomotives, ever-restless, ever- 
changing, and only quiet when making a great bustle. As 
might be expected, this impetuosity causes him a thousand 
dangers, which a little consideration would enable him to 
avoid, but he rushes on, undeterred, from peril to peril, and not 
unfrequently passes through a dozen crises in as many days. 
This continual excitement, want of rest, ete. , began: to in- 
jure his health; for like the “ Boa-constrict: ‘he “never 
bites, but swallows his victuals whole,’ ” bolting down whole 
ship-loads of not the choicest viands ‘of Kurope at a single 
meal without so much as giving them a single shake. This he 
as done for a long time, and its effects have become so apparent 
aa his physicians declare, that unless he exercises more care 
in selecting, and increases the period of mastication two or three 
times, his constitution will become seriously impaired. 
Another detriment to his health is a most malignant malady 
called the black measles, which he inherited from his mother. 
When young they covered his whole body; but careful treat- 
ment has removed them from his upper extremities, and unfor- 
tunately no further. They are a very great annoyance and 
distress, disturbing him to his very heart’s core. Various 
remedies have been proposed for his cure. Some advise him 
to take a strong emancipatory purgative which, at the risk of 
his life, would remove them at once. While others insist that 
owing to certain constitutional defects, such a course would 
inevitably ause immediate and violent death; and by their 
advice he has applied mild compromise ointments and the like. 
These quiet for a little time; but soon the itchings and burn- 
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ingsreturn, and so agitate the unfortunate Saint, that some over- 
anxious and timorous souls live in constant dread lest these 
convulsions will break up the Union of his members, and send 
them off tangent-like to form a fragmentary cluster of saintly 
asteroids in the canonical system. But we hs ave no such fear. 
His vigor of youth and soundness of constitution are not to be 
interfered with by trifling causes; for we invariably find his 
general health is very good, and his cour: age and perseverance 
unexampled. His whole life has been but a series of trials, 
struggles, and victories. When he has once determined to do 
any thing, no dangers deter, no toil discourages, no resistance 
disheartens him; he rests not, turns not aside until his object 
is accomplished. Hercules, while in his cradle, killed two 
serpents; but St. Jonathan, at his very birth, was exposed 
to famine and disease, forced to defend himself against wild 
beasts, hostile savages, and his own inhuman parent that 
sought his destruction. Yet never has he shrunk from the 
conflict, never repined. Onward, has ever been his motto; 
Victory or Death, his battle-cry ; and Liberty, his most earnest 
invocation. Cesar was ambitious, Napoleon was ambitious, 
and it must be confessed that St. Jonathan is ambitious, fond 
of power, and has a great love of riches, which, com bined with 
an unfortunate hallucination, m: aking him sometimes forget the 
means when anticipating the end, an unaccountable mania for 


acquiring land, enable ‘his neighbors to exclaim with more 
than poetic fervor, “Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view.’ And with reason; for notwithstanding he has recently 


annexed a million of square miles to his farm, he would not 
object to grasp Canada with one hand and Central America 
with the other, while he gazes with longing eyes upon Cuba. 
One of the probable causes of this is, that disputed territories 
have annoyed him so much that he has resolved to annex all 
— lands, in order to prevent any dispute that might 
arise about boundaries. Yet he is honest at heart, and it is but 
the ardor and temptations of youth that cause these temporary 
backslidings. He is a democrat to the core, in the purest sense 
of the word; ever opposing tyrants and lending a hand to the 
oppressed. He is the great leading spirit in all the reformatory 
movements of the age. These qualities, with his native 
strength and growing power, make him the accomplisher of 
ereat and wonderful works. Thoughout all his dom 1ains 
peace and plenty abound, and ere long he will stand without a 
rival, leading all and controlling all. Even now he is the 
hope and solace of the dow ntrodden, and tyrants tremble as 
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his rebuke continually sounds in theirears. All honor to him; 
for notwithstanding all his incongruities, he is a noble being, 
and take him “all in all,” the most perfect saint in the calen- 
dar: high-minded, virtuous, ever at his post, ever laboring; 
his great motive, duty; his great desire, right. High he sits, 
the saint from the people, the saint of the people. Let the 
proud Spaniard, as he views his country’s crumbling power, 
call upon St. Jago. Let the inconstant Frenchman, as he 
bears the yoke of his puppet-like tyrant, cry aloud to St. 
Denis. Let the passionate Italian, as j shrinks from foreign 
bayonets amid the crumbling monuments of his country's 
former greatness, beseech St. Peter. Let the aristocratic Eng- 
lishman, surrounded by his peers and his paupers, shout St. 
George and Victoria. But we sons of Columbia, descendants 
of the Pilgrims, the true votaries of Liberty, will invoke no 
saint but St. Jonathan, and our children and our childrens’ 
children to the latest generation, shall revere his name, resolv- 
ing that henceforth and for ever St. Jonathan shall be the 
patron-saint of the universal Yankee nation—and the Fourth 
of July, St. Jonathan’s Day. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN CHUNKS. 


CHUNK No, 5.—THE ORDEAL OF A YANKEE PEDAGOGUE. 
BY RICHARD DOE, BLESQ, ETO. 
“Vitaque tristis peedagogi.” 


I HAD once the honor to receive an invitation to act as the 
knight of the birchen rod. But an ordeal had to be passed 
the fiery trying ordeal of an examination. The time and place 
were appointed, and thither I repaired, with the district func- 
tionary, my employer. I found assembled the honorable 
Court of Judgment, ready to fulfill their august duties. Let 
me, reader, in language of brevity, describe the dignified com- 
mittee, of consequential look. The Presbyterian clergyman, 
wearing the deep solemnity of Sabbath-time—the Baptist, 
looking knowingly from ’neath his “ specs,” ready to immerse 
me in a sea of perplexities—the Methodist, whose sanctimo- 
nious brow seemed heavy with ponderous thought—the corpu- 
lent Doctor, whose apothecary’s shop was in his pocket, grunt- 
ing at every breath—the learned Esquire, well versed in the 
blind abstractions of old Lindley Murray, and the abbrevia- 
tions. Last of all, the Village Lawyer, who seemed to hold 
himself before the world as Blackstone, Jr., deep-learned in 
spelling-book aphorisms. The room was siting’ with spec- 
tators, to see the “ Master go it,” as they said. The exercises 
were opened with prayer by the Rev. Baptist divine. The 
conclusion of his “ off-hand” ejaculations was in these words: 
‘Kind Heaven, bless thy young servant in instructing, if he 
passes examination ;” to ak the brother Methodist respond- 
ed, ‘‘ Amen.” I concluded, in my own bosom, that a failure 
should equally demand a blessing. The Presbyterian clergy- 
man commenced the examination, with questions from the old 
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‘John Rogers’ Primer.” “Sir,” said he, ‘when did sin come 
into the world ?” 

‘‘ When God gave free-will to man,” I replied. 

“ Relate the fall of Sisera”—“ the death of Saul.” 

“ Methinks, sir,” I replied, “you may be forgetful of the 
occasion.” 

“How so, sir?” said he. 

“Why, sir,” I replied, ‘‘T am noton examination for admis- 
sion to the ministry. 

“Tt matters not,” rejoined the cler rgyman; “yous should un: 
derstand the principles of divinity, so ‘that you oni 1 satisfy the 
inquiring mind, at request. Divinity should go hand in hand 
with Science ; and when the mind becomes le sarned, it will be 
also good. Science bows her lordly brow only to religion.” 

‘‘'That’s my mind,” said the Baptist. 

“T perfectly accord with your views, Brother,” added the 
Methodist. 

‘Come, gentlemen, proceed, proceed; don’t waste the night 
with ethics,” said the Doctor. 

The Baptist brother, after arranging his dignity, in the form 
of a white cravat, commenced. “Sir,” said he, “what is lan- 
guage ?” 

“The telegraph of the mind,” I replied. 

“Incorrect, sir, incorrect; ‘tis the utterance of articulate 
sounds; and I wish, sir, that you would confine yourself to the 
text-books.” 

I was on the point of informing him, that it would be an 
approximation toward the better, if he would take his own re- 
quest to heart, and stick to the text 

“But,” continued he, “‘ what are ideas ?” 

" Thoughts, jour neying to do reverence to God,” I answered. 

“Too Utopian for my comprehension,” replied the clergy- 
man. 

I was then delivered over to the Methodist divine. Said he, 

on a coe key,” “‘What does A. M. stand for?” “D.D.? 
B. L.? » ete. ‘As I was about to answer , a little red-headed 
cpa? ‘iting his words to a quick departure, exclaimed, 
“Mr. Priest, what is Amen?” “Shameful, shameful, that in 
this e nh lightene d era so little reverence is paid to reverend sta- 
tion.” ‘The minister felt quite abashed at so sudden an inter- 
rogatory, and gave place to Calomel. ‘“Humph! sir, define 
caput, emetic, erysipelas, etc., ete. I ask you this important 
question,” continued the M.D., “to impress upon your mind 
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the necessity of instructing your pupils in the principles of 
physiology.” 

I sat in silence, wondering what relation emetics had to 
school-teaching. I however concluded that the y bore about 
the same relation as salivation to salvation. 

The venerable Esquire, feeling the dignity of his honorary 
title, was ee to continue the cross-examination. Com- 
mencing the preface of Murray’s Grammar, with much pom- 
posity, he ceased not to interrog ate me on its every prine iple. 
Such was his zeal in syntax, that he les aped the “ Finis” into a 
grammatical world of his own. The Esquire closed his exam- 
ination by asking me to define a period, and to call up and see 
his ‘ or als,’ . 

The village pettifogger, full of legal consequence, said, “ Sir, 
who concocted the Master Declaration of Independence E 
“Who annihilated nullification in this glorious Union?” 
‘Who was the immortal Blackstone, that concocted laws for 
the universe and Great Britain?” I should have concluded 
that ‘our lawyer” was an honorable M.C., had I not other- 
wise been informed. The examination having been concluded, 
the legal examiners retired into an adiatiion, apartment to de- 
liber: ate. During their absence, whisperings ran along the 

“crowd.” ‘ Wonder if he’ll pass ?” “they gin him a “hard 
’un;” “he'll go it;” “dang him, he’s got the real Simon- -pure 
grit.” Soon the Committee returne la perfect phalanx of 
Law, Gospel, and Medicine. The reverend Presbyterian acted 
as Chairm: in, or rather the oracle of that tribunal of brains. 
Said he, ‘ ‘Sir, after much consideration and deliberation, we 
have concluded to award you a certificate; and, should you 
not succeed as an instructor, we shall feel compelled, ex officio, 
to discharge you from the position we have conferred upon 
you. 

‘“Humph! humph! one question more, one question more,” 
said the Doctor, with a medical squint. ‘“ Were a child to dis- 
obey, would you chastise him ?” 

“Indeed, sir, I would,” I replied. 

“Blast ye, you would’nt me,” growled an urchin in the 
corner. 

43 Humph humph! shut up, sir, shut up, or I'll physic you,” 
replied the doctor gruffly. 

‘Come on, you can’t ‘catch me, you old puffy pill-peddler,” 
re joine d precocity, té uking hasty de en ure. 

“But,” added the Rev. Methodist, “I su ppose you will open 
your s shoal with prayer?” 
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That question was a stumper, as the Hoosiers say; but I 
thought I should be regarded as heterodox, if I refused to an- 
swer, so I replied, that prayers among little urchins in the 
school-room would be answered by paper-wads, instead of a 
blessing. 

" Yeu yes, humph!” added the Doctor; “the Amen would 
be the echo of a pop-gun.” 

“Yes,” continued the legal pundit, “praying in school to 
diminutive children, is like proclaiming glad tidings of salva- 
tion to squalling infants in the tabernacle. I, sir, have seen 
ministers look reverential anathemas at infants in the sanctu- 


ary.” 
“Well, well,” said the Esquire, “it is getting late; rather 
guess we had better adjourn.” “Let us implore a blessing,” 


said the Methodist divine. 

I will give his prayer verbatim et literatim, for the benefit of 
such township functionaries: ‘‘Kind Heaven, we thank thee 
for this pleasing interview with thy young servant: give him 
wisdom from thy bounty to discharge every duty in the great 
drama of thought; make him instrumental in giving moral tone 
to the harp of life, for spheres of usefulness and honor; and 
when life’s weary pilgrimage is o’er, receive us at thought’s 
banquet in heaven.” At the conclusion of this eloquent offer- 
ing, each arose and bestowed on me friendly congratulations. 
All were anxious that I should find opportunity to give them 
a visit, for each was blessed with loving daughters, excepting 
the legal gentleman, who was too pompous for Cupid to assail. 

After passing the evening adieus, I took my departure, with 
the District Committee, my employer. We soon reached his 
residence on a bleak and barren hill, where sunbeams were 
ever chilled by cold northern blasts. On entering, the Com- 
mittee introduced me to his wife. She raised not her eyes, nor 
even bowed the compliments of the evening, but sat cold and 
gloomy, fulfilling a matrimonial duty—rocking cradle. At 
last, said she, turning to her beloved consort, ‘“‘ What on arth 
did you bring the school-master home for—say? did’nt I tell 
ye that there wan’t nothing in the house to eat, but codfish and 
turnips; and as for being tormented to death, as long as I haint 
got children to send to school, I won't, so there! I am dis- 
couraged, so /—lie still, hush! O d-e-a-r me!” continued she, ‘‘ or 
I'll box your ears!” addressing the domestic jewel. I could 
not conceive how such a little delicate structure of humanity 
could manufacture so much thunder. The music of a scolding 
woman and a squalling baby should be introduced as the sub- 
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base in the nocturnal serenade of a cat-orchestra. A tornado 
followed by ascore of thunder-storms and five respectable earth- 
quakes multiplied by the numeration table, would fail to 
arrive at a shadow of comparison to that good woman. I di- 
gress. This modern Amazon continued to scold, scold, and 
infancy to bawl, bawl, till I could endure the agony no longer. 
Said I, ‘Good woman, (what a lie /) that is decidedlythe pretti- 
est child I ever saw; why, madam, it resembles you. Its fea- 
tures so striking—its ey like a jewel—indeed, like your own.”’ 
“Do you think so, sir?” replied she. (A smile just dawning on 
her cheek.) “Certainly I do, marm,” said I. 

“T think 7z€ looks like mother,” continued the woman, (the 
smile complete.) ‘Shan’t I rock the cradle?” said I “I 
love to rock cradles.” 

“You may, sir, if you please,” rejoined the lady, “ while I 

“ — ve 
prepare some refreshments.” (Her cheeks blushing with smiles.) 
Baby encomiums will quell the terrific discharge of a scold’s patent 
battery. “That baby looks like you marm,” wonderfully pro- 
vided for me. 

The soft-soap banner is unfurled ; 

It rules the heart, it rules the world. 
Who, who would tear that ensign down, 
And write on woman’s cheek a frown? 


I would cheerfully recommend to pedagogues generally, that 
they lay aside hic, hee, hoc, and inform their minds in relation 
to the “live” baby parlance. 

A pedagogue well versed in the infant vocabulary will be 
dearly loved, by dearly beloved mothers. ‘‘ ’Jttlee darlin’, eettle 
shugre, ma-ma’s baaby.” Babies are the pedagogue’s refuge in 
his hour of need—kitchen celebrities and squalling accidents. 
God bless the pedagogue! 


CHUNK No, 6.—SCHOOLMASTER “BOARDING ’ROUND.” 
“Haud ignarus mali miseris succurrere disco.” 


As December knocked at the outer gate of the year with an 
icicle, I sallied forth as the Knight of the Rod. What conse- 
quence attaches itself to the pedagogue’s sphere! My school- 
house was perched on the summit of a bleak and barren hill— 
resembling much an antiquated castle. It was constructed so 
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as to admit of constant ventilation. Its internal architecture 
was a complete triumph of inventive genius. The old desks 
fronting the centre were defaced by that magic tool, “the 
school- boy’ s knife.” Names were there carved for immor- 
tality. Paper-wads, those little harmless missiles used in 
childhood’s bombardments, adorned the walls. An old rank: 

lin stove stood in the centre, to perpetuate the name of old 
Ben, and to smoke. Portraits of former pedagogues. Its 
nipe showed the artistic skill of my pupils—charcoal sketches 
coms and there were discernible on the ceiling, portraying my 
illustrious predecessor, who was alike distinguished for making 
marks, At an early hour, the urchins began to convene. Each 
little “idea” as he entered, gave a sharp glance at the master, 

and hid under the desks. Some came with cold fingers. Some 
desired of me to remove their tiny coverings. Some came with 
their little shining pails, well stored with frosted cakes. The 
immortal hour of nine arrived, and I ordered the urchins to 
their posts. Such an array of red cheeks I never saw before— 
like twenty summer dawns on the cheek of one summer’s day. 

Some of the young lads came with their pockets filled with 

birch, to eat, and ‘perchance to counteract the effects of an 
external application, to keep it from striking in. As soon as 
silence was established, I remarked to them on the subject of 
their duties, but was often interrupted by repeated requests, 
“Maint I gwout?” While I endeavored to instil into their 
tender minds the vast importance of diligence, a little red- 
haired urchin cried out, “Sam’s a-pricking on me!” As I 
strove with heart and might to fill their minds with honor- 
able emulation, a pale-fac ed idea screamed out, “Sal’s pullin’ 
my h-a-i-r [” ‘As I expatiated on the nece ssity of constant 
assiduity, a paper-wad struck me on my cheek. My anger 
was roused. I smote the desk with my sceptre, deter- 
mined on flogging the first disobedience, but ere I could ad- 
vance, I was met with—"Shan’t Jim give me my knife?” I cried, 
“Order! order!” Just then a oe specimen of humanity 
inquired very meekly, gf -h-e-r-e-’s the lesson?” ‘ Nose 
bleeds !” bawled another. “ Was i my slate!” cried the third. 
“May I go ’ome?” interrogated another. My patience was 
exhausted. I told my pupils that they might enjoy a recess, 
and out they went. Such crashing of boots I never heard 
before. Every boy was a miniature earthqu: ake. Once beneath 
the blue sky, they screamed, and tore, and swore. One poor 
unfortunate wore a blue cast around his eye, from a snow-ball. 
Another lost his plush cap. It was a terrible time. I soon 
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called them in. Mr. Birch immediately gave a comp limentary 
dance. “I'll tell ma—tT'll tell ma!” they cried, as ed came to 
the quick step. I peas my whip—lost my patience—and— 
and came considerably within a league of wwearing., [ tried to 
hear the lessons, but none were ready—not one. I called up 
a little curly-headed fellow— —pé atted him on the head, told him 
he looked smart—would make a man some time—pulled his 
cheeks, ete. Fin ial lly, I asked him “ Who made him?” and 
the little idea looke d me in the eye very knowingly, and said, 
“He wan't made, but grew.” The scholars all laughed, and I— 


|——., i was enough. I dismissed school. It was the cus- 
tom of the district to have the teacher “board ’round”—a 
direct insult on soul and body—an unpardon ible district sin. 


Just as school was dismissed, I informed one of my pupils that 
I would acc com} any him home. 

Said he, “Ma says as how she did’nt want the school-mas- 
ter ’bout till arter cleaning house.” 

: Ve ry we ll, | re ‘plied. 

[ addressed the same rem: — to anoth« 

She replied, that “the baby was sick, and her ma could’nt 
have me.” “Very well,” I replied. 

I addressed the same to a third, but she replied that “ her 
folks were killing hogs, and I mustn’t come.” 

[ told my intentions to a fourth, but he said “his ma was 
sick hyn the toothache.” 

“Well, Pll go home with you,” said I to a fifth. 

“The h iby has got the measles, and pa has gone away, and 
we've got company,” replied the fifth. 

Well, I turned to the sixth. But the sixth was ‘no go;” for 
ma was making sausages, and Aunt Somebody was there on 
a visit, and she said she would not have the school-master then 
for all Texas. I gave up in despair. I raved like a school- 
master. I swore moder: itely. * No spot to receive me!” J 
cried. At last, driven by the hand of necessity, I set forth to 
seek quarters. Darkness overspread the earth ere I found 
quarters, Quarters, forsooth! It was aaa isly called a 
dwelling. Mother, children, and old black dog were all over 
in the suds. The old dog growled a recognition the children 
fawned around me. I called them little gems, but humbled 
myself a week in sackcloth and ashes for the le. Wherever 
they touched me appeared a grease-spot that no soap could 
remove. ‘T'ea was soon ready. I sat at the table—to grease I 
JaVe MY shinin y blade. What viands ! 
Doughnuts were abundant. The young ‘uns cried—the cat 


— 
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mewed—the old dog growled—interspersed with “be still,” 
“ aint you ashamed ?” “Get out!” “Scat!” I prayed for a club 
to slay the cat, and kill the dog, and murder the—th e—well, 
the youngsters. A domestic squall and kitchen thunder, with 
a mewing cat and a growling dog, in a smoking room, around 
a green-birch fire, is, in a word, the poetry of “bh varding ” round.” 
I soon retired, A shingle block surrounded with fine cotton, 
composed my pillow—my covering two yards of tape. I 
looked through the crevices of the roof, and watched the 

wakeful stars. The Pleiades smiled at my sweet repose. |] 
gazed on Orion as he led his starry warriors on for the con- 
quests of night. My dreams were kissed with memories of 
absent loves. I awoke—ewallowed a sausage—pocketed two 
doughnuts, and hastened for my field of labor. I found, ere my 
labors were concluded, that the exclamation-point for boarding 
’round was a baby cutting teeth ! Hurrah for doughnuts! Three 
cheers for cradle responsibilities! Long life to old maids! 
Vive les pedagogues ! 


CHUNK No. 7.—RECIPE FOR MAKING HONEST MEN. 
“'Fraus mendaci tecta colore.” 


WE hear, now-a-days, much in relation to daring frauds on 
corpor: a financial croups, and monetary spasms. Busi- 
ness men have become distrustful of their worthy compeers. 
Every graduated swindler, denominated business man, regards 
his neighbor as a fit subject for State honors in the State’s 
prison. Sinee pippins grew in the garden of Eden to bait the 
devil’s trap, there has never been quite so much self-respect as 
at present. I will give, in brief, a recipe for making honest 
men, found on the track of the New‘York and New-Haven 
Railroad, by a consummate villain, who, in an evil hour, di- 
vulge od it. 

Firstly, ( as our good parson says, after an hour's inspired 
eloquence.) Borrow, if you do not inherit it, a progressive 
devil, and then play honesty as president of some vaunted 
corporation. After a little time, become indisposed, financially 
indisposed. For your suffering, take ten thousand dollars, or so, 
as an opiate, and charge the same to old Esquire Sundries, a 
very clever old fellow that often foots legislative bills. 
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Secondly. Join the church, a fashionable church, and pray 
every time you are requested for out-door sinners. ‘The 
stronger your zeal, the greater the blessing. If you can spare 
a cool thousand for benevole nce, so much the better; your 
name will be sure to appear in the papers as a friend of the 
“widow and the fatherless.” Stealing for the poor and unfor- 
tunate is disinterested benevolence, a “kind of financial Christ- 
lanity. Give to charity at all times, but stick for the half-cent 
with your maid-servants and your man-servants. Be an active 
temperance man, but occasionally take a sly drink “to feel 
well.” No sin in drinking privately ; but praying should be 
done openly. 'That’s honest to a proverb. 

Thirdly. Advertise very largely; talk of ‘stocks, stocks 
to your friends; borrow freely of your friends for specul: ation: 
furnish your dwelling with carved work ; import carpets from 
Brussels ; supply plate « of silver and gold. Present some 

valued token of consideration to your pastor ; visit Newport 
or Saratoga in summer; but swell, ‘by ¢ all means swell; there is 
a great deal in the swell. Pray every morning, when sur- 
rounded by friends; but if you omit it at other times, it is of 
no consequence whatever. The negligence will not be noticed 
by the Lord, or cared for by the de vil. 

Fourthly. Tf you again feel diseased in soul or pocket, just 
run your hé ind into the treasury, and take out the smal il sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars or so, as a sort of cathartic. 
Should it be discovered %v the keen-ey ed directors os there 
is a loss, be perfectly « ‘to mised that mankind will be so ras- 
cally—such robbers. You may see in the daily papers, SomME- 
BODY TO BLAME, Monstrous Fraup, $100,000 Lost. Take 
no notice of it; a very common occurrence; head up, and on- 
ward! No one will think you, the very ch: aritable ‘and reli- 
gious gentleman, to blame. Shovld the “Daily Blackmail” 
surmise that you are the notorious Somebody, dash out & 

“clean five hundred.” You can have your every sin wiped 
away for that amount. The “ Daily Bi: ackmail” is the Literal 
Bethesda of the press, since its editor’s return from his ministerial 
duties. Understand well the game of this and that, and you 
will in time have Hon. appe nded to your dignity. Should 
you be troubled with convulsions, make a mistake, for relief, 
of five jiundred thousand dollars. Mistakes are the natural 
consequences of fallibility. Act as poor as the Scrip rs il Job. 
feel lonely, show a slight tinge of insanity, get advised by your 
family physicians to “travel; and travel, by all means, travel. 
Cross the billowy deep; visit la belle France, robed in her 
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vines; ascend the Alpine spires; become enraptured with Ita- 
lian sunset, and love the bright- eyed senoras; visit Turkey 
and hold sweet converse with the Sultan ; enjoy the soft glance 
from the queens of the harem; embrace ‘the faith of the Mos- 
lem, and hourly cross your arms beside the shrine of St. So- 
phia; swear hatred to the ruthless Czar, and eternal adherence 
to the Koran and the Crescent; visit Hungary, and espouse 
the cause of Liberty, yea suffer within some Austrian dungeon 
for freedom of speech. The world will call you a martyr. Re- 
turn at last to the land of your fathers, compile a history of 
your adventures; write your own biography, and immortality 
is thine. Should you be mistrusted by some unlucky stock- 
holder that had advertised you as “* five feet eight inches in 
height,” with “‘lean cheeks,” and Tong ears,” die suddenly in 
all the public prints, but come to life somewhere, no matter 

where—only die, and come to life. By all means die. Kick 
up a dust, and you are soon out of sight. 


CHUNK No. 8.—ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 
“ Dura pati discit plurima, quisquis amat.” 


As I sat lonely and gloomily on the barren strand of Bache 
lorism, away from sunbeams, — from the stars, where never 
a flower offered its sacrifice of odors, a thought entered my 
bosom that determination might overcome my bashfulness, and 
I yet might live in some conjugal paradise. How can I relieve 
myself of this galling chain of bachelorism? my heart seemed 
to inquire. I had long heard of the potency of advertising. 
I had seen around me, men arise from poverty to opulence 
through the language of the press. A thought leaped into my 
brain, “I will advertise for a wife. After much writing and re- 
writing, I at last prepared the following as an advertisement: 

‘A young man, of twenty-five, possessing an income of five 
thousand a year, ‘of mild disposition, gentlemanly in manners, 
of liberal education, is desirous of forming a matrimonial alli- 
ance with some ac complished lady. Address ‘ Alpha,’ Box m4 
City.” My advertisement was forwarded and duly pub- 
lished, I saw, in reading it the next day, that I had omitted 
to require communic ations to be “ post- paid.” But my card 
was before the world. I began to feel an anxiety to rend 
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asunder those little gilt-edged missives that my fancy had 
strewed around my brain. T'wo d: ays after the appearance of 
my “desire,” I cal led at the post- office. Such an amount of 
letters w as never received before by one individual ; = not 
one was “post-paid.” I hastened home with my trophies— 
advertising trophies—locked myself in my room, and commenced 
tearing the envelopes. Oh! how fanciful : pink, blue, buff, 
white, gilt, red, and finally all kinds of colors. My heart beat 
a quick-step. I perspired. I felt as if I stood a chance in the 
lottery of hearts. I slowly unfolded the gil lt-edged | 

how delicately written, how charming-fine! The first that met 
my eye commenced so sweetly, “My dear Alpha.” How 
soothing to my soul, called dear for the first time in my life. 
It was so touchingly affectionate, I must give it verbatim et 
literatim : 


eaves— 


—, June 1, 18—. 
“My Dear ‘ Atpna’: I noticed in this morning’s ———, your advertise- 
ment for a partner—a life-partner; one that can love tenderly, and bind 
your bosom with joys. I can love as sweetly as a seraph, and twine every 





hour with garlands of affection. I possess an amiable disposition, soft as 
this morning’s hour. Mine it is to love; without my love, kindled by an- 
gels, gloom and sorrow would soon lead me to the chamber of se pulchres 
I would gladly embrace your heart and hand. I would soften the little 
cares of life, and steal the tear-drop from your eye. 

“Dearest * Alpha,’ shall I be yours, and shall we together tread life’s 
flowery meads? Do write immediately, my love, and believe me your own 


“ Sopnra.” 


I read that little missive over and over. I believed that 
Sophia was inspired. I thought I could behold her robed in 
simplicity and love. I sighed, Sophia; I sang, Sophia. I 
thought that I had found the twin- spirit, the one to fill my 
destiny. But a hundred more unread missives were before 
me. I must read them all, though partiality is a law of love. 
I gently unfolded another; oh! how beautiful—beauti/ul. 

“ May 31, 18—. 

“ Dearest ‘Apna’: I saw in this morning’s issue, that you were desirous 
of forming a ‘matrimonial alliance’ with a lady. Iam happy to present 
myself as a candidate for your affection. I am eighteen, with dark eyes 
and raven hair. But ah! how deep and pure my love. Affection is ever 
mine; my bosom is ever calm; heaven taught me how to love. As I sit by 
my window, I gaze upon the cloud-ships of the sky, freighted with sunset’s 
golden leaves sailing over the etherial billows. I would that they could 
bear a gem of my love to thee. Write me, loved one. or 

“Your dear Katy.” 
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Well, after reading dear Katy’s epistle, my regard for Sophia 
fell about two degrees. Oh! the thought to me of a pair of 
black eyes, and a bower of ringlets; and that little love-gem, 
too, that she wished to send me in token of her heart. O 
Katy! I sighed, for one moment’s view, and thou art mine. 
[ fell in love, too, with the name. Katy, Katy, how pretty it 
does sound. Some one “that knows” hath said, all Katys are 
good-natured and pretty. I partially concluded to strike up a 
partnership without looking any farther among my “extensive 
female correspondence.” But no, I looked again; carefully 
unfolded the sheets. Oh! what met my eye! a neat, pretty 
little heart, worked with hair, so delicate, so emblematical, so— 
so generous. [I laid the heart down to peruse the contents. 


“«__., ——, June 1, 18—. 
“Dearest ‘AtpHa’: Thou shalt be mine. Long have I dreamed of a 
kindred spirit; thou, dearest, art the one. I'll love thee as none other 
can. I will be the angel of thy hours, and gild your life with one sweet 
dawn. Dearest, I yet am young, gay, and loving. No sorrow dare intrude 
within my heart. Educated in all branches; I can sing, can waltz, can 
love. My father has given me enough of this world’s gold. Ah! dearest! 

gold without a heart is dross. Come and see me—ah! ‘to love.’ 
“‘ Devotedly yours, JENNIE.” 


Well done, I thought to myself; I’m in for Jennie; she has 
the “pewter,” I reasoned stoically. She may be cross-eyed, 
lame, red-haired, toothless. But then what are all of those to 
a plenty of “pewter”? Gold will extinguish all defects. 

She will be my angel too,” and furnish the rocks. Well 
in for Jennie. Katy and Sophia were erased from my heart. 
It was Jennie—Jennie. But I read further from my “pile”: 


a“ 
; 2a 





“Most Worrny Sir: You want a good and confiding wife, one that can 
beatify home ; one that can drive the clouds of sorrow away; one that can 
love. I possess wealth with energy, beauty with education. My cheeks 
are like the dawns, my eyes like diamonds. I can play the piano or roch 
the cradle, work embroidery or ply the mop. I can dance gracefully or 
knead bread. I want a husband; one of means, one of energy, one that 
knows the true significance of love. If you are such, answer this; if not, 


remain single till you are. Your obedient servant, 
“ MATILDA.” 


When I had finished re: ding this epistle, my mind was set- 
tled. Matilda shall bethe one. I possess all the qualifications 
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that she requires. I felt as if she possessed the “stuff.” I 
thought I should never do any better in this world—ah! I was 
confident. Beauty and ac tivity blended in her person. Hea- 
vens! I thought of angels—seraphs. I walked the room; I 
looked at the glass; I thought what an advantage I had gained 
by advertising. Every oirl in love with me—all want to 
marry me. O Matilda! I sighed; a kingdom for one hour 
with thee. Oh! for the heaven of one moment within sight 
of you. I laid aside all other communications, and trie d to 
sleep; but no, little Cupids hovered around me. I saw ring- 
lets, rosy cheeks, and bright eyes. I could not rest. 

The next number will contain the r easons why I always after 
that signed my advertisem« nts * ‘Omega,” provided always they 


be acceptable to “mon ami,” D. W. H. 


CHUNK NO. 9.—MODERN CLERKS—HOW MADE UP. 


“Simplex munditiis.” (Elegant on $300 a year.) 


HumMAN Nature commence od in Eden, and was beautifully 
consummated in the person of a Modern Clerk—a dry-goods 
clerk. A Modern Clerk is the eleventh wonder of the world. 
Who or what was the architect of that extraordinary concoc- 
tion of special humanity, is a matter beyond the researches of 
the erudite. Were I to rear the structure of a clerk, I should 
commence with the lower extremities. My first effort would 
be the creation of a pair of patent- leather es with high 
heels and silver buckles. If they failed to squeak politely, I 





should furnish them with an oblivion, or send them to the ; 
where they might possibly become fashionable, or at least 
serviceable. My next effort would be to procure the highest 
finished broadcloth, striped on either side to resemble a naval 


uniform, or to show pantaloon-respect to the American escut- 
cheon. <A cork-screw pattern might be more respectable. I 
should prepare a vest of the richest silks, neatly embroidered 
with hearts and vines. I should make a capacious vest pocket 
on each side, to accommodate scissors and tape; and one to 
accommodate a full-holed jeweled lever, five carats fine—im- 
properly called, by ordinary men, a turnip. I sho’ uid suspend 
to a button- hole, a snake-headed hook, supporting a pound of 
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solid links, immaterial as to quality, but only possessing the 
shine. I should attach to the chain a very heavy engraved 
locket, covering with its shining case the beloved sem ‘blanc e of 
some fortunate lass; linked in holy ties by its side, an invalu- 
able seal, with a yard-stick and scissors thereon engraved 
—a kind of coat of arms. I would construct the coat of 
the very best imported French doe-skin; and it should be fitted 
only by some tailor who had already immortalized his goose 
and his name. I would have it long-tailed and blue, nicely 
trimmed with a snakish kind of gimp. I would deeply insert 
two pockets in the rear, for the special accommodation of 
“fancy notions ;” and one ‘ander the arm, for untarnished linen 
and odors. The buttons should be of cheap but comely gilt, 
stamped with curious devices, such as ian lions, and bears— 


particularly the be ars, I would order a fancy cravat, with a 
knot as large asa modern conscience. I would insert upon it a 
pin, é locke t-pin, containing a pair of miniature cheeks, so roseate 


as to eclipse a pair of soft eyes. The under-garment, whose 
title woul | bring a blush—*“ but any way,” the garment that 
carries a oe should be speckled with little green sprigs, 
resembling violets kissed by the frost. 'T'o keep its folds neatly 
adjusted, I won ad insert a something resembling a jewel, 
attached with a tiny chain to keep it fromrunning away. The 
collar should of the finest twined linen, s a d to mgr ction, 
and ironed with a spermacetti candle. I should make it lofty, 
so as to hide the ears and prevent any seri Us jesting. To 
finish the head may seem a laborious undertaking, but it is 
not so—the least sensitive place on the whole fabric The hair 

I should part with the utmost prec ision, and keep it well satu- 
rated w ith bear’s grease or lard—immaterial. | should sprinkle 
it often with cologne, in order to keep up a constant evapora- 
tion; else the ‘ile’ might strike to the stomach, and sickness and 
misery ensue. Should the hair resemble in some features a con- 
flagration, I should apply immediately a solution of nitrate of 
silvert Red hair is very abominable in all countries but France, 
especially among the clerks. Red hair can not compete with 
raven soap-locks. Oh! ye immortal sons of calico, worship 
and adore at the shrine of science, for presenting you with a 
sovereign panacea—I mean the red-haired, genteel, spec ial ser- 
vants of “tape.” I should lay out exactly a half-acre of 
whiskers, in the form of a triangle, caving to ni iture that sweet 
little bunch of hair ae the chin, so poe tically denominated a 
goatee. ‘(avuatees are t he admiration of the ite —th por try of 
hair. No wonder they love them, they can pull ion twist them 
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so bewitchingly. Goatees are the handle of the head. Hurrah 
for the handles! I should assuredly furnish moustaches, and 
advise my concoction to give them a semi-circle—a pig-tail 
finish-—a something undescribable. Moustaches resemble a 
problem of geometry worked on the cheek with a piece of 
charcoal—they give to delicacy an air of heroism. a r finish- 
ing my clerk, ‘a : senting him w ith a tobacco-box, I should 
install him behind the counter. I should teach him to round hi: 
words, and do the agreeable ; tell him to say s-a-r and ge-e-rl 
I should teach him the philosophy of “gassing” as the ublimat 
um of mercantile suecess—furnish him with a life of Chevalier 
Woolly-Horse as the latest se treatise on Huml nails 
If he did not know already by instinct, I should explain to him 
fully the main objects of the looking- ol; ass. I should want him 
to bow precisely to an angle of forty to the ladies. I should 
insist upon his wearing a ring on each finger, to keep him from 
being light-fingered. After the labors of the day, I should 
expect that he would promenade with ten yards of changeable 
silk, and swing a cane. Such little gentilities would give him 
a very polite standing. I should prefer that he would take his 
dinners at the Astor, and go without the rest of his meals. I 
might furnish him with a prayer-book, but no extra spendin 
money. I should send him into the country once a year to 

ll, and teach common folks the exalted ideas of a centleman. 
My clerk is ready for a situation. Apply by letter, post-paid, 


—— > 


to No. 1776, opposite the Know-Nothing Lodge, Creation 





or 


P.S.—I forgot the beaver—take mine. And the cloves, too 
-well, borrow, s-a-r, one for one hand, and genteelly keep the 


N. B. Another feature of orthodoxy just discovered. 
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PERILS OF OUR STEAM MARINE. 


THERE is at present before Congress a bill, having for its 
object to promote the s safety of our ocean- steamers, and to ren- 
der them not quite so utterly helpless in case of accident, as 
they hitherto and most disastrously have proved. The Grand 
Jury of New-York have likewise made a presentment upon the 
subject; and it appears to be conceded upon all hands, that 
the evil has become of a magnitude no longer to be endured 
without some substantial efforts at remedy and amelioration. 
To recite the mere names of the Presid: nt, the Amazon, ( uty of 
Philadelphia, City of Glasgow, Humboldt, Franklin, San Francisco, 
and Arctic, must be sufficient to convince all who are interested 
in the saving of life and property, that this fearful waste of 
both the one and the other calls for the most prompt and judi- 
cious interference of cane "CSS. 

That something must be done is admitted; but what that 
something is to be, has been made the subject of criminative 
and recriminative discussion, with no other result than that of 
disgusting and disheartening all candid and unprejudiced in- 
quirers. 

Mr. Merriam, a scientific philanthropist, propounde d the 
very novel idea that a vessel injured in the ot vs, by reversing 
her engines could run back so fast that the pursuing and sur- 
rounding water would in vain attempt to ov ee ke and leap in 
through the pa ping leak | Thousands of oO ll-meaning and 
short- sighte d pe ople became clamorous for life-boats—sufficient 
life-boats for the passengers, and ticketed seats for every indi 
vidual, in case of accident. We believe that this p ni so far 
as it goes, would be an improvement upon the system—or ab- 
sence of system, which received its climacteric ‘lustr: ation in 
the Arctic. In a smooth sea, in a wulb-eodéeel vessel, and 
within a day’s rowing distance of shore, these life-boats would 
not be without their use. But ships as a general thing, except 
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by the grossest mismanagement, are not endangered during 
fine weather; and in the panic which follows a ‘collisi ion, the 
boats, a ver ample, a re apt to be either swamped or re ndered 
unavailable by the ¢ onflict of the passengers with the crew. 

In the ereat m: jority of cases of shipwreck, they come off the 
best who stick longest to the s ship. ‘The sea which broke the 
paddle-wheels of ‘the San Francis co, and disabled her machinery, 
would swallow up the staunchest boat that ever desperation 
lat ne he dd, 

We aflirm, after much deliberation, and having carefully 
examined the various plans proposed and recommended to 
Congress, t 


t 
hat the bill for the better security of ocean-steam- 
ers should first provide for the most efficacious mac hinery to 
save th ship ; and not, as now, direct its whole attention to 
affording the frightened and unskillful passengers an opportu- 
nity of going half-way to meet the death which threatens them, 
by deserting her. Let deep, rigid keelsons of plate-iron, 
water-tight bulkheads, and reliable fire-engines be provided as 
among the most efficacious for making the ship itself a life-boat ; 
and still more important, let sufficient steam-pumps be supplied, 
under penalty, to every ship; and at the same time let the 
capacity and number of the life-boats be increased as a dernier 
resort, 

For long days after the San Francisco received her fatal in- 
juries, she floated like a log upon the waters; and had her 
steam-pumps been available, that vessel would undoubtedly 
have reached some friendly port. But the same shock which 
broke her paddle-wheels, likewise dislocated and disabled the 
machinery ; and as the means of motion and of safety—the 
paddles and the pump—are made dependent on the same 
identical motor,—it follows that when any disaster has occur- 
red—at that critical juncture, whe n the services of the pump 
are most needed and the safety of the vessel and all on board 
de pen nds on their capacity and the regul: arity with which they 
work—at the time the disaster demands their most efficient 
exercise, the disaster itself has been previously instrumental in 
LUE rly de stroyin or their efficiene y; and rendering them a mere 
encumbrance and weight to the already over-burdened ship. 
To sum the matter up in the concisest terms: the ship, in case 
of disaster, is dependent on the pumps; while the pumps, 
again, are made eee on that portion of the ship and 
machinery most liable to sage The accident which calls 
upon the pumps for help, does not call until it has first disa- 

led them. 
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For this senseless blunder what remedy can Congress find ? 
Does it not suggest itself with all the force of an obvious and 
inexpugnab le truism, that the pumps should be made inde- 
pendent of, and comple tel y Ws wate from, the motive machinery of 
whatever vessel they are really desioned to help? If pumps 
are to be on board each oce ane amer for mere ornament, « 
to satisfy the hysterical tremors of some spinster hesitating to 
embark, then let the present system be persevered in, until the 
last of the floating slaughter-houses is engulfed in the ocean, 
whose terrors it has recklessly and wilfully defied. But if 
Congress desire to increase the safety of life and property as 
they pretend, _ them insist that some pumping-engine, 
thoroughly ot ‘tached from the machinery, and dependent only 
on the vessel’s boiler, shall be put on board each ship before it 
receives its clearing papers from the Custom-House. One 
of Gwynne’s pumping-engines, recently sent to Boston to be 
used in Simpson’s dry-dock, we believe discharges six thou- 
sand gallons per minute, while the cost of it is a mere trifle, 
and its p table and compact nature, independent action, and 
ready applicability in case of fire, peculiarly recommend it to 
the adop ition oo requirements of our steam marine. ‘These 
engines are of every size, and the larger class are capable of 
throwing up thi y thousand gallons each minute of the four 
and twe nty won Let some arithmetician of more leisure 
cipher up the grand total this would make. 

At any rate, Congress should insist on pumping-engines 
being made i \depender nt of the n nachinery. We na ve no par- 


ticular partiality for Mr. Gwynne’s invention—and if any thing 
better can be found, let it be adopted: we merely cite the best 
re sate r we know. A pumping-engine of some kind—and 
Gwynne’s is the only one we know—should be put on board 
the new steamer Arago, and also in the vessel propos d to 


replace the Arctic on the Collins’ line. Will Congress 
assume the credit of the initiative in this matter; or will it 
permit private enterprise for ever to perform the work which 
it is paid to suggest and supervise ? 
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YANKEE DOODLE 


AN ADDENDUM TO THE “POETS AND POETRY OF ANCIEN' 
GREECE.” 


[Tue interesting and important discovery, which forms the subject of 
the accompanying communication, was first made known many years since. 
As few, comparatively, are aware of the real origin of our national song, 
we venture to repeat it.] 


IANKE DOULE. 


‘'HE experience of every year more fully discloses the won- 
derful treasures of Grecian literature, and the comparative 
poverty of modern genius. Originality has long been extinct. 
The most celebrated lite rary productions of the present day 
consist of the wisdom and wit of antiquity, bedecked in the 
tinsel of aide languages. This age produces nothing which 
a little research may not find already better expressed in the 
golden pages of classic lore 


“Nil novum, nil quod non semel audisse, sufficiat 


It was remarked by Boileau, with equal wit and truth, ~ 
the ancients must, indee d, once hi ave been moderns, though it 
is by no means equally certain that the moderns will ever he 
ancients. 

All the writers in the modern tongues appear to have done 
little else than re-model the thoughts of a former age, and they 
not unfreque nt tly pal m off, as original, that w! ich is directly 
translated from the more rare productions of antiquity. Laud- 
er professed to have discovered the original Latin poem from 
vhich Milton translated his “‘ Paradise Lost.” It is little to the 
purpose to reply, that Lauder was an impostor ; the moderns 








; 
: 
' 
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are not candid judges in the premises; and a generation who 
have regarded with distrust the antiquarian labors of McPher- 
son and Chatterton m: iy, it is not unlikely, look with incre _ 
lity on the discovery about to be disclosed in this communic 
tion. So late as 1794, Joseph Vella could not convince his i in- 
vidious « -ontemporaries of the genuineness of his copy of ane 
seventeen lost books of Livy, (though he actually published 
one book, consisting to be sure of but two pages, pr those 
had geet! been stolen by Florus,) and not only was his an- 
cient Arabic History of Sicily sup pressed, but he was impris- 
oned, as an impostor, for attempting to publish it ! 

That Shakspeare borrowed as largely as Milton, there can 
be no reasonable doubt; and, notwithst anding the pretense 
that he was ignorant of Greek, yet I shrewdly suspect that if 
the lost plays of Euripides and Aristophanes should ever come 
to light, the originals of his best productions would be found 
among the m. 

When I consider these monstrous frauds, I am scarcely less 
skeptical with regard to modern erudition, than was Father 
Hardouin with regard to the ancients. He showed, with im- 
mense erudition, that, except the Bible and Homer, Herodotus, 
Plautus, Pliny the Elder, with fragments of Cicero, Virgil, and 
Horace, all the pretended remains of antiquity are forgeries. 

But, to keep you no longer in suspense, I shall announce, 
without further preface, the immediate object of this commu- 
nication, which is to make better known the GREEK ORIGINAL 
of our celebrated national ballad,“ YANKEE Doone!” In com- 
mon with the rest of the learned world, you will doubtless be 
curious to learn the history of this truly fortunate discovery. I 
had always been of opinion that this sublime poem—sub lime 
when properly understood, but puerile in the extreme as 
usually recited—was not the production of a modern age. Its 
Doric simplicity and Laconic brevity, its Attic wit and Ionian 
sweetness, all seemed to indicate that it emanated from a mind 
not debased by the effeminate associations of modern times. 
The conjecture has proved to be correct. Yankee Doodle is 
of classic origin. It was chanted by the tuneful sons and 
daughters of Miletus, certainly in the days of Herodotus, and 
perhaps in those of Homer. 

The original of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” (or “Janke Doule,” as I 
shall show it ought to be written,) i is sxetaionh i in the fifte enth 
volume of Schweighaeuser’s splendid edition of Atheneus, pub- 
lished in Greek and Latin, at Strasburg, in 1807, pp. 1003 et 
seq. It will be gratifying to learn how closely our popular 
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American version adheres to the original, following even the 
evident false readings of some editions. I say American ver- 
sion ; for it shall be conclusively shown, in the course of these 
remarks, that this relic has come down to us through some 
other channel than the literature of England. 

But, to pos tpone your curiosity no longer, I transcribe the 
original at once, according to the text as a dopte d by Schweig- 
haeuser; from whose judgment, however, in one or two parti- 
culars regarding this poem, I shall, in the course of my re- 
marks, be ob liged to dissent. 


"7H TOY AOYAOY ’QAH, 


Ilarnp xa’yw, ov Aoyaya, 
Eic orabuove nAacauer, 

Exet waidaore kat Kopac 
’Qe Kpiuvor, wpacauer. 


= Tpo0en. 


Lirov Kopuoc wWiAoery, 
Tpoyot auatne orpepey 
Le xatadepeto Laravac! 


'Y rep0¢ oApmov KomreL. 


*AVYTLOTpOON. 


layxe dovAe, avdpoecv { 
la) ye dovAe, —— 











{ Cetera de sunt. | 


How accurately the very spirit and language of the original 
have been preserved i in the vernacular melody y, will appear to 


the learned, by a critical comparison of the above with the fol- 


lowing most correct and authentic text, as sung at the present 


day : 


YANKEE DOODLE. 


“Father an’ I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Gooding, 
And there we see the gals and boys, 
As thick as hasty pudding. 
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Corn-stalks twist your hair, 
Cart wheels surround ye, 
Old Dragon car’e you off, 
Mortar-pestle pound ye! 
Yankee Doodle, be a man! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy! 
Yankee Doodle, kiss the gals, 
Sweet as ‘lasses candy.” 


The only word not properly found in the original, is “Gooding” 

in the second line; an evident gloss which has crept into the 

text, or is introduced, ex necessitate ret, to rhyme with pu lding, 

a word of which may be said, almost as of the name of the 

town in Horace, “quod non est dicere versu, 7 a think the words 

‘Old Dragon,” are substituted for some e xpress lon more poin 

ed and direct in a more ancient copy; a change probably inti 

duced by our forefathers, who were great admirers of this ode, 

but had a peculiar aversion to the direct use of what is most 

naturally suggested | vy Laravac. The last two lines of the an- 

tistrophe are surreptitious; they bear intrinsic marks of a later 

origin than the former parts of the poem; and, as they are not | 
contained in the original, little doubt can be entertained that 
they are the production of some scholiast who attempted to 





supply the hiatus valde di tle ndus in the text. 
YANKEE DOODLE, the popul: ir name of our national melody, 
has exercised the c ritical i ingenuity of the most eminent scholars 
and lexic ographe rs. Some have had the fi lly to re orard it as 
wholly insensate and i dcealinan others have supposed it to be 
the echo or imitation of some bird or animal, known to the 
earliest inhabitants of this continent, but now extinct. Such 
imitations were sometimes embodied in the Greek plays, as in 
the celebrated chorus of frogs in Aristophanes, 
Bo kexeke’, xoat Koas, 
(Aristoph. Ran. 209-10 Ed. Dind.,) 
which so much annoyed Dionysius in his passage over the 
Styx. | 
Others, wit h that reverence for antiquity which characterizes 
the true scholar, cae sought for the origin and meaning of th 
words in the Saxon and German languages, and some have 
supposed them to be of Indian —— Heckewelder, and after | 


4 = wea 


hin the truly learned Dr. Ws bh ver, C msider “ Yai lke 4 as an 
Indian corruption of “English.” This, and other theories 
equally fanciful, will be fully discussed in the uses to the 








bh 
Cc 
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forth-coming edition. Happily, all doubt'upon the question has 
been dissipated by the discovery of the original text. The 
— must hereafter be known by the name we have given 

“TanKE Dovune,” being in fact the Greek words IATXE 
ROT AE ;—layxe the imperative — of the verb IAINQ, (to 
rejoice,) and AovdAe from AodAor, (a slave:) meaning, “ Rejoice, 
O slave!” or “Let the enslaved rejoice!” Thus, what was 
before obscure and insensate becomes at once lucid and beauti- 
fully pertinent. 

This derivation, were it even conjectural, and not founded, 
as it is, upon irrefragable proof, would be no more — et and 
equivocal than Dean Swift’s celebrated etymology of “ Pelo- 


ponnesus,” which it is not necessary for us to open or 


Bailey’s ‘‘ Hocus pocus” from ‘ Hoc est conpus mewm ” used at 
the moment of transubstantiation, in the Romish se rvice : or 
“‘ helter-skelter” from hilariter et celeriter, the benediction of the 
priest at the breaking up of the assembly. 

Other and more important inferences, however, may be 
drawn from this valuable discovery. The American version 
is evidently indigenous, and has not been transmitted through 

1e English, to whom indeed the original ap pears to be wholly 
unknown. ‘There . ae proof of this in the fragment 


itself. on vov (v. is a coarse mealy ia Iding of Indian 
corn, a grain to Which the English were strangers until the 
discovery of America, This popular condiment, called “ Hasty 


Pudding” in the American version, is certainly not of English 
origin, aaa even the name is scarcely known abroad. 

Again, the expression Litrov yopuoc in y. 5, evidently refers 
to the same American grain—“ corn-stalks,” in the only sense 
the passage admits of, being unknown in England. ‘Thus a 
fair and conclusive inferenee may be drawn from this brief 
relic, that Indian corn was known to the Greeks, at least four 
hundred and fifty years before Christ; that is, in the time of 
Herodotus ; a fact which throws much light upon the origin 
of the Aborig ‘ines of America, and may yet afford a clue to un- 
ravel the mysterious enigma. Indeed, it may not unlikely be 
found, upon further inquiry, that the Greeks, and 


A I { Abori- 
gines of this continent, both derived this sublime production 


from a common and more ancient source—from the Sanscrit or 
Persian, for instance; and thus may yet be discovered the ori- 
vin of the literature of both races. Moliére borrowed his Am- 
phitrion (as he did many of his comedies) from Plautus; Plau- 


tus translated it from the Greek; and, as all scholars know, it 
has been discovered by Dow in the Hindostanee ! 
9 
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The Ephesian Matron of La Fontaine was avowedly taken 
from the Italian; the Italians derived it from Petronius, and 
Petronius from the Greek. It has since, as we know, been 
discovered in the Arabian Tales; and finally Du Halde de 
tected the same tale among the versions made by the Jesuits 
from the Chinese! But these speculations are leading me 
too far. 

The Greeks, it is well known, had different songs for th 
various trades, for the names of many of which I must refer 
the learned reader to Atheneus. ‘Ihe corn-grinders, the 
workers in wool, the weavers, the reapers, the kneaders, th 
bathers, and the walley- rowers, had each their respective songs. 
Atheneus has not preserved any of them, but - have, from 
another source the song of Callistratus, to the | glory of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton ; ‘which we learn, from current Grecian 
literature, was sung by the potter at his wheel, and the marine 
on his bench. We have an anonymous translation of the 
‘“‘crow-song,” (which is preserved in Atheneus,) commencing 
as follows: 


“My good worthy masters, a pittance bestow, 
Some oat-meal or barley or wheat for the crow ; 
A loaf, or a penny, or e’en what you will— 
From the poor man, a grain of his salt may suffice, 
For your crow swallows all and is not over nic 
And the man who can now give his grain and no more, 
May, another day, give from a plentiful store,” etc. 


But once again I forbear to follow out this inexhaustible 
subject, leading as it does to innume! — conjectures and in- 
quiries interesting to the scholar and archx ologist. All these 
matters will be discussed in a forthcoming edition of the 
poem. Indeed I am not without strong hopes of discovering 
the original of several other celebrated and popular ballads. 
Among them, the elegiac verses eommencing— 


Heigh, diddle diddle, 
The cat’s in the fiddle! etc., etc. 


bear a strong resemblance to the celebrated Greek ode, 
A Idddta! Idddra! 
and are not unlike, in metre, to Horace’s 


Eheu fugaces, 
Postume! Postume! (Car. Lib, IL 14.) 
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[ shall not, however, any longer tantalize the curious with 
further indications of my discoveries, but subscribe myself, 


Your obedient servant, 
Porson JUNIOR. 


O N G. 


TP 


Tue rose blooms fair at morning’s hour, 
And scents the noon of day, 

But few that watch the fragrant flower, 
Will smile on its decay. 

While yet a freshness clothes its leaves 
There’s wisdom in our care ; 

For who his lot with beauty weaves, 
Will beauty’s praises share. 


But when upon the drooping stalk 
The faded rose we see, 

And scattered in the garden-walk 
Its withered leaves shall be, 

How few there are whose anxious care 
Will prop the fallen stem, 

Or with a careful footstep spare, 
What lived and bloomed for them. 


xx 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WEIMAR, 


THE NATIVE PLACE OF GOETHE. 


In our childhood we are apt to regard events or persons with 
indifference. They appear natural and common; and the most 
celebrated seem but ordinary men. Our living near them, in 
daily intercourse, prevents the effect that would be otherwise 
produced. But, in after-life, when experience has taught us 
severe lessons—when we find out how m: ny blossoms are 
lavished for a single fruit, how many vain atiempts for one 
success, it is then we become more attentive. Recollections, 
long since faded away, revive in youthful freshness. The clouds 
disappear ; we behold the vanished stars; those flaming, ever- 
lasting constellations are sure to_be no vision of imagination. 
Dust and clouds concealed them from our eyes, but they were 
never extinguished. Yet a few years, and where are our 
works, our fame, our fears, our hopes? The house built, the 
field with the golden ears—what has become of both? Where 
did we plant? Where do we reap? What cares, what ef fforts 
for the chance of an hour! What toil to arrange the details 
of a life, which a breath may destroy. To contemplate, to 
enjoy, accords better with our being, than to build, to know, 
to possess. Invisible Supreme Being! I wonder at thy work 
in the life of man. I feel myself sunk, in his annihilation. 

Such thoughts are sometimes awakened in me by recalling 

the days of childhood, when I walked in the sh: ady avenues of 
the park at Weimar, merry and joyous, in ignorance of what 
surrounded me ; regardl ess of my uncle’s words, when he would 
say, drawing the little pouting child apart, ‘ There is Baron 
von Goethe.” Goethe walked daily in this park; he had there 
his favorite spots, his pines, his oak against which he used to 
rest himself. The narrow limits of a small town, the external 
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monotony of a life which, in later years, was somewhat wasted 
in ceremonious forms, the title of &orivy counsellor,’ ’ the honor 
of being called “ excellency,” then satisfied in his advanced age, 
the gigantic mind of Goethe, who had here risen from the son 
of a plain citizen to the dignity of a minister of state. 

He was absorbed in his existence at Weimar. The little 
valley of Thuringen, the stiff hedges of the Grand Duke’s Belwi- 
dere, the quiet river Ulm, gentle as a rivulet, were pleasant to 
him. The poet who had enjoyed Italy with all the ardor of 
his fiery soul, now longed for nothing more than a trip from 
W ae to the Bohemian spring, Carlsbad or Marienbad, But 
perhaps he designed to move in every-day life with so much 
apparent pleasure, because his nature transformed all things 
into poetry ! Yet when I read, in matured age, the works of 
Goethe, I was far rather inclined to judge him a thinking, 
penetrating, cold, calculating mind, than a flaming nature glori- 
fied in its own ardor. Goethe was thoroughly cold and mea- 
sured. It seldom happened that he smiled, and still more 
seldom were the graces of his soul developed in playful wit. 
But it was the eye of the king of spirits! It commanded, it 
governed, it flattered, it defied! His look was the symbolic 
expression of his soul, This look was an infinitive communi- 
cation, showing him an interpreter of the impenetrable—the 
holy; the priest of his language, one who had created his own 
faith—his own re ligion. Besides this, his deportment was dig- 
nified, though there was, perhaps, too much assumption and 
too little inborn nobleness. He wore a dark-blue surtout, but 
toned to the neck, the left hand generally hid in his w aistcoat. 
He walked,slow ly, bowed his head formally to those who met 
him, said alfow civil words, and then walked on. 

My uncle thought himself obliged to talk to me of the glory 
of Weimar, of the height of literary improvement in this place ; 
and though, doubtless, at that time the butterflies had more 
interest for me than Goethe, and all the poets in the world, I 
could not help listening; and thus became acquainted with the 
classical German names which made Weimar so celebrated. 
The great ones were no more; all, except Goethe, who received 
in his plain house and small rooms, with his daughter-in-law, 
a little circle of friends and admirers in the evening. Goethe’s 
on nee was rather a humble dwelling for a prime minister, 
but the poet could here repose more comfortably in the arms 
of the muses. The steps were narrow, and led to a passage to 
the study. In this room Bettina, the poetical child, so cele- 
brated in Germany by the “Letters of a Child to Goethe,” may 
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have climbed often up on his lap, when he used to say to her: 
‘Make yourself comfortable, my dear little girl !” 

My uncle and I were seated on chairs opposite Goethe. 
When he heard that [ liked mineralogy, he showed me his 
fine collection, 2ad took me in a room decorated with his Ita- 
han plaster casts, A sunbeam shone just then in the room, 
and a rainbow could be perceived after a passing shower. The 
science of colors, mineralogy, the productions of art, all were 
mingled like a chaos in my mind. I confessed to myself that 
here was a world within the world, a mixture of the past and 
future, of antiquity and the present. What were to Goethe 
the movements, the aims of the crowd, the astounding events 
of the history of that epoch? what to him even )i= father- 
land? He possessed that in himself which creates and de- 
stroys, which led him far away from the rolling stream of 
events, and furnished him with inexhaustible, ever-burning 
material. He did not love but despised mankind, and created 
himself other ties—those of philosophy, taste, and knowledge. 
All that is lawful, consistent, systematic, was of importance to 
him; he introduced his own form of language i in the world— 
his style y ras that of genius. He clung to that which he had 
acquired in those solitary hours, when perhaps a sweet longing 
after something elevated filled his mind, because he felt that 
there was a degree mote to win. The train of his thoughts 
passed rapidly, like storm-driven clouds; he revealed them to 
himself and to others; he made them dearer and lighter, but 
never dispelled them. The Farnesian bull in his collection of 
plaster-casts, the noble, ideal head of Van Dyck, were placed 
near the skull of a common criminal, only to show the opposing 
contrast of the noble to the meanest. Such contrasts Goethe 
tried to render prominent. What now appears striking to me, 
is the plain furniture of his rooms, consisting only of a few 
chairs and tables. Was it to show that he did not need out- 
ward magnificence, while he valued his titles, his distinctions, 
his princely friends, of whom the highest had his preference ? 
Goethe was a man in whom many contradictions met; he was 
sovereign and slave, free and dependent, exhibiting a thousand 
different colors, sipping from a thousand different sources, poet 
and politician—demon and angel ! 

Among my recollections of Weimar, two have made a deep 
and pleasant) impression on my mind. ‘The one was when | 
assisted in tableaux vivans, represented in Goethe’s house; the 
other, when I drew and painted in the attelier of the high- 
vifted Countess Julia Egloffstein, while she was seated before 
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her easel, absorbed in her creations. This interesting and 
highly-gifted woman possessed one of those natures which 
may be called powe1 rful. She had none of the littleness of her 
sex; all in her was created in large outline. Her superior 
talents formed a marvellous accompaniment to the flight of her 
spirit, now enthroned in the skies, now descending to the depths 
of the foundation of things. Strong as a man, she was, at the 


1 


same time, impressible and delicate as a tender female. The 
soul was the sovereign of the whole being; it chained her 
fugitive faney, and moderated her artistic enthusiasm. Often 
it appeared to me that this artist (who resided till within a few 
years at Rome) was wedded to some invisible spirit. The 
palett would fall sometimes from her a and she would 
Jean back in her chai rapes ‘tly motionl At such times I, 
a timid child, thoucht of spirits, was terrifie ed, and would make 
noises to call her back to realities. = ses and art had 
opened to her their secret treasures; her conversation might 
be compared to a eparicing stream, rushing sometimes too ra- 
pidly along; but never exhausting itself. Art had taught her 
moderation as well as ie ryation. ‘The world was spread 
before her in quiet beauty. She had discovered isi visible 
excellences, and was continually longing in her gentle melan- 
choly after what is beyond the reach of common mortals. 

The Countess occupied the attelier of the late celebrated 
painter Zagemann ; there she painted those sweet children of 
Ly hens w ith flowers in their hands, and many scenes ! m he 


} 


life in Italy, which now ornament the palaces of thi t SOVve- 
reigns in Europ, besides portraits of her dear friend l re 
tions. Goethe was an intimate friend of her mother, and t 
friend and preceptor of her childhood. Under his eyes this 
German Corinne was educated; he first perceived the genius 
in his little pre lege, and by him it was awakened : encou- 


raged. With such native powers, developed by suc} tutor, 
how could she be otherwise than superior? Usuallyshe spent 


4 


her evenings with Goethe; and [ accompanied her there, w 


she arranged the tabl AUX, One ev: ng we had scenes from 
(foethe’s Faust, In whic h the grandsoi: of Goethe represented the 
demon Mephistopheles. The room in which the spectators were 
assembled was dark, while the other apartment where the tab- 


leaux were arranged was flooded with light. I can still see 
M phist yl entering W h Faust to the poor dslude l Grott hen, 
1¢ 


who is admi in the glass adorned with the jewels 
she has found. Grotichen was represe nted by a young lady of 
jonor of the Grand Duchess of Weimar, with golden 2 nglets 
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and a charming, delicate figure, her costume arranged most 
tastefully and bee comingly by Countess Julia. The demon was 
a real demon, so striking did the young Goethe know how to 
express malice in his looks and motions. After this and othe: 
scenes, Countess Egloffstein went over to Scriptural history. 

The sacrifice of Abraham was selected, and I was transformed 
into little Isaac. Butin the midst of this representation, when 
the resigned Abraham was about to consummate the sacrifice, 
and I began to feel quite lamb-like, a terrible noise was heard 
among the spectators. Abraham and Isaac stated from their 
immovable position, lights were called for; Goethe himself 
seemed uneasy in the darkness, and when the torches blazed 
again it was found that a statue ‘of Minerva had fallen from its 

edestal, and was lying broken in pieces on sa floor. Every 
body looked at Goethe, who valued highly «.n': statue, one of 
his Italian treasures. We feared the lis o1 the evening 
was over for him, but preseatly he asked for some music; and 
when he saw us still lingering over the shattered Afinerva, he 
exclaimed: “Let the dead rest!” Goethe's daughter-in-law 
was a pretty and delicate-locking Blondine, who, besides a 
highly-cultivated mind and great suavity of manner, with the 
most unbounded adoration for Goetie, had the merit of having 
presented him with blooming grandsons. How did the poet 
love these young inheritors of a name invested by him with 
glory, which they will transmit to their descendants? Among 
those children the loving side of his soul was to be seen. In 
them were concentrated his brightest hopes for a promising 
fature ; they were to him the embodiment of his dearest 
wishes, the originals personified by him. 

W itl 1 the house of Goethe, the court at ae formed a 
temple for literature, in which the memory of the departed 
was kept sacred, and where the last who remained on earth 
was de py idolized. Never has there existed a German court 
that could boast of so many celebrities, and manifested so ar- 
dent a zeal for knowledge and truth. The riper judgment of 
the aged sovereigns was united to the enthusiasm, with its lofty 
aims, of the younger generation. Conversation there was bril- 
liant, and free from all egotism. Liberty had become united 
with trust and confidence. The true destiny of literature, the 
advancement in the cultivation of nations, was ws » acknow- 
ledged and elevated to that noble standard which belongs to 
the development of the human mind. Speculative ideas found 
here responses. What was attempted was appreciated, as well 
as what was effected. 
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Charming recollections! I feel again the young breath of 
spring over the fre shly- -turned soil ; how it rushe S thi rough the 
blossoms! how cheerft uly ripple the waves of the U a ! Such 
is the power, the charms of memory! It gives to strength a 
revived ene rgy; stars seem to descend from the a oe 
flowers speak to us; and in the silent recesses of the soul the 


mystery of our existence is uttered in marvellous legends! 


IRPR- COU RA Ai? 


It is the fate—perhaps we should say, the price and penalty 
of earnest genius, that, while rendering its possessor more con- 
spicuous than his fellow-men, it rarely tends to increase his 
happiness, or soften those asperities of the life- -path over which 
we all, with more or less heroism, drag the burden of exist- 
ence. We speak of earnest genius; for to that inferior endow- 
ment, that frivolous though able intellect which men call 
‘talent,” a very different and more immediately desirable ¢on- 
dition has been assigned. While Emmett made his dying 
speech and leaped from the ladder of the gallows—the brilliant 
and versatile Mr. Richard Lalor Shiel laid the foundation of 
that fame which rendered the purchase of his apostasy of some 
consequence to the British government. oo Lord Edward 
Fitzgeral 7 badly wounded and in prison, breathed his pi arting 
sigh in an aspiration for his country’s deliverance ae Thomas 
Moot e pr cured the entré int Oo fashionable life, al nd de dicated 
(‘with permission”) his first volume of translations to the 
Prince of Wales. And yet again, this lesson has been repeated 
in the immediate past of Ireland. While Thomas Davis died 
of a broken heart and overtaxed abilities—while John Mitchel 
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was carried off from the land he ee so well, a chain- 
bound prisoner in a felon’s cart—Mr. M. J. Barry sells his ser- 
vices for a salary to Ireland’s enemy, and Mr. Charles Gavan 
Duffy steps out from the jail, where a pretense « f prosecution 
had been made, into a seat in that British legislature he had 
often denounced as a “ fraud,” and a viaticipation 3 in that plun- 
der which—while as yet he had no share in it—he called gods 
and men to witness, he abhorred as the Iscariot-price of Ire 
land’s bet trayal ae ‘plood. 

That John Mitchel possesses genius—genius of the most ear- 


1 


nest and honest order—he can exhibit the Irishman’s best cer 


tificate—that is, an indictment and conviction for “hich treason 
against his country’s oppressor. John Mitchel, Thomas Devin 
Reilly, Michael ee and James Fenton Lalor were the 
men who by their pens first infused the democratic republican 


idea into the se ill-starr ed movement for lreland’s liberation. 
Of these but two carvive Mr. Lalor, phy sically weak, though 


mentally indefatigable, did not long survive his hopes; lh 
sleeps in the green ead that gave him birth; nor ever did that 
land lose a love more intense, a devotion more supremely un- 


selfish. Thomas Devin Reilly has a grave in American soil, 
within the shadow of a monument which it is our shame to say 
has not yet been completed. Who that remembers the fiery 
and impetuous declamation, the linked and exulting logic, the 
eething and riotous sarcasm of his pen as it flashed through 
the numbers of the old ‘“Demecratic Review,” can fail to ap- 
preciate his worth? Should they do so—let us at least trust 
that the political intriguers who made a capital out of his ge- 
nius and anonymity, and on the re pute ition of his articles as- 
sumed ; an imp ortance and obtained a recognition to w hich the 
printers’ devils who set up his manuscript had about equal 
claim—let us trust, we say, that these residuary le catees of 
Devin Reilly’s genius will not prove ungrateful to his memory. 
Michael D heny, Ve believ e, has returne: ] to his old p rofession l 
of th law; and occasionally there appears an article signed 
“ Publicola,” which we know has aring of the “old rebellious 
spirit” in it. As for John Mitchel, the most earnest, perhaps, 
and assuredly the most able of the — or fighting ‘‘ Young 
Ireland” party, he suffered for five years with unflinching forti- 
tude the pen: ‘ty of his devotion to a hopel less cause ; and, hav- 
ing effected an honorable escape from his British captors, is now 
in ‘th at chrysalis condition from which—the Know-Nothings to 
the contrary notwithstanding—we shall be proud to welcome 
him a full- fledged a nd active citizen of the Republic +, whose in- 
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stitutions were the model, to the realization of which in his own 
land he sacrificed the ease of a luxurious home and the advan- 
tages, present and prospective, of a lucrative and increasing 
profession. There is a thoroughness about the man and in all 
his utterances, whether of tongue or pen—a simplicity and 
directness of thought—a clearness and fixity of purpose and an 
earnest, unfaltering, unswerving pursuit of the object he has 
once determined to attain, which we too rarely meet with in 
these days of expedic ney and cant. He is a living embodi- 
nent of that love of liberty, that hatred of a foreign yoke, that 
relentless insurrectionary ee which even six centuries of 
British bloods hed, agreeabl diversified by British famines, 
have failed to eradicate Pai the Irish heart. 

That the “Journal” of such a man—a “Journal” written 
while he was plucked, yet glowing, from the furnace in which, 
like another Cyclops . he had been forging the thunderbolts 
that were intende dt to strike down the Demogorgon of British 
tyranny ; written uaa he surveyed the granite walls of Spike 
Island, or looked out on the chain-gangs of Bermuda from his 
dreary cabin on bo: a a convict t-hulk, o r witnessed the success- 
ful resistance of the ( Cape colonists, or wandered through the 
savage though romantic solitudes of Tasmania, a prisoner and 
a law-dubbed “felon”—that such a journal should contain 
much bitterness and fierce contempt, so written, is neither unex- 
pected nor unnatural. But there are no ne in it hav- 
ing reference to his individual sufferings: he had staked his 
all upon a die; and, when the hazard went against him, bore 
his ruin with the steadfast immobility and not a little of that 
savage pleasantry which made the fiery martyrdom of John 
Huss the oceasion of the only jests that grim reformer ever ut- 
tered. 

The Journal itself has already appeared in the Citizen, and 
the public are so well aware of its character and diversified at- 
ractions, that we deem no comment necessary. The preface 
is, however, original; and contains the best and briefest out- 
line and justification of the last Irish movement that we have 
eith« r heard or read. It is the vinum Mhyrrati simum of a 
political vintage which has been bottled up and intensifying 
since the occupation of the “ Pate” by Strongbow. 
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THE NEW CIVILIZATION. 


THE highest order of civilization, which is the democratic, 
received its first permanent existence in this country. Many 
events, it is true, in the remote history of the world, prepared 
it for the et Fa of this principle, yet the peculiar duty of 
this country has been to exemplify and embody a civilization 
in which the rights, freedom, and mental and moral growth of 
individual man should be made the highest end of all restric- 
tions and laws. ‘To this result the discipline of Providence has 
tended from the earliest history of these States. The old world 
was not the theatre for the development of the new civilization, 
so different from all that had preceded it, so incompatible with 
the spirit and hostile to the prejudices of existing things. It 
needed a broader sphere than institutions founded in exclusive- 
ness could afford, and in which so many elements of restriction 
and partiality mingled. A land separated from the influences 
of ancient habits, peculiar in its position, productions, and 
extent, wide enough to hold a numerous people, admitting with 
facility inter-communication and trade, vigorous and fresh from 

the hand of God, was requisite for the full and broad manifes- 
tation of the bold — of the new-born democracy 

Such a land was prepared in the solitudes of the Western 
hemisphere. peste then the men, sufficient to accomplish the 
work, needed to be peculiar men. They were not to be strip- 
lings made effeminate by the luxuries of courts, or weak and 
artificial by corrupt refinement, but stern, resolute, enduring 
men, ardent 708 8 of truth, profoundly penetrated by 
great thoughts, living by faith in etern: ul principles, and ready 
to face death in de ‘fiance of conscience and right. Such men 
were the sires of the busy multitudes that now fill the land. 
Both the circumstances of their origin and early history, and 
the relations of equality instituted among them as they set ‘foot 
in the wilderness, codperated in the formation of the right 
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character. They sprung from nations, whose bloody wars had 
nourished the manly spirit of courage and endurance. They 
lived at a time when unrelenting religious contests prepared 

all minds for desperate trials, and infused in them the sternest 
moral convictions. ‘They brought with them none to reverence, 
Kingly power they scarce recognized, aristocratic pretension 
they repelled, and priestly supremacy they had long resisted 
unto death. They came simply as men, with the sac red rights 
and eternal interests of men. The peculiar hazards of their 
position placed them upon grounds of equality. Mutual dan- 
gers strengthened mutual sympathy, whilst a common purpose 
tired them with a common zeal. 

Their first act, having reached this then barren shore, was to 
frame a constitution whose object was the common good. A 
singular consistency pervaded the spirit of the early settlers, 
and the manifestations of it, in actual customs and laws. They 
asserted with remarkable directness and force the great doc- 
trines of popular sovereignty, of political equality, of sacred 
individual rights, The supreme power they held to be derived 
not as a divine gift from God, not from the consent of mon: 
archs, nor the concessions of "nobility ‘, but directly from the 
whole body of men. The perception of this truth distinguished 
them from the rest of the world. The same freedom from 
usurped authority, which marked their religious career, they 
carried into their political inquiries. It is cae it is to be 
regretted it was only comparative freedom, not entire. Many 
errors were mingled in their conceptions ‘of man’s sacre d, in- 


alienable rights. ‘Their notions were strong, but not compre- 


” nsive. They allowed truth with limitations. Without being 

grossly inacc urate, the y were strangely confused. They re- 
spe dl private judgment, but confined it to certain subjects of 
tought. Conscience was sacred only within a circumscribed 


sphere. The full and ample discussion of certain topics was 
prohibited by painful penalties. The discipline and doctrine 
of a church themselves had organized was too high a theme 
for vulgar approach—too holy to be disturbed by profane 
tou ee Religion, or the mysterious affinities of man to higher 
beings, they were unwilling to leave to his own soul. It was 
Q thing to be controlled and regulated by the State, for which 
the arm of civil power was to be invoked, to con npel outward 
conformity and force inward faith. Here was their weakness. 
Here they de sparted from their own principles, and submitted 
to the prejudices of the past. Here they were as intolerant 
and narrow-minded as the bigots of other nations, and a re- 
moter age. 
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Yet it was impossible for a people of an origin like theirs, or 
of such convictions as they had, long to submit to oppression 
of any sort. Much as they were willing to concede to religious 
injustice at home, they were disposed to yield nothing to po- 
litical usurpation abroad. The spirit of resistance awakened 
with the very first assertion of foreign control, and arose as the 
arrogance of authority grew bold. The more formidable the 
danger, the more bold “and unrelenting became their oppo- 
sition. Purposes of freedom kept pace with despotic pretension. 
Every year gave them energy, by augmenting the justice of 
their cause, and discovering new means and materials of 
strength; when, at last, after. expostulation and remonstrance 
failed, a transcendant expression of popular will severed the 
chains of allegiance, and made a whole nation free. 

The Declaration of Independence was a tremendous act of 
revolution, founded upon the rights and sanctioned by the 
natural justice of mankind. The history of the world records 
nothing like it either for sublimity of purpose or importance of 
result. It was as peculiar in its design as it has been perma- 
nent and extensive in its influence. A nation, poising itself 

upon the rights of its people, solemnly absolved its political 
connection, and instituted a government for itself; it did more, 
it instituted a government “drawn from popular choice and 
establishing the equal rights of men. This was the origin of 
democratic liberty—the source of true civilization. It estab- 
lished the distinct existence of democracy as a social element, 
and began a reform destined to cease only when every nation 
in the world shall be finally and triumphantly redeemed. 

What, then, is the nature of this democracy? What are its 
claims and objects as a social element? What its views of 
government? and what its means as well as hopes of success? 
Simply, it is the political ascendency of the people; but let us 
attempt to state in what sense. It 1s not the government of a 
people permitted, in the plenitude of their power, to do as they 
please, regardless alike of the restraints of written law or indi- 
vidual right." A more terrible condition of society than this, 
the wickedest despot could not conceive. Wild uproar would 
make room for fanatic excesses of passion or the alternate 
bloody triumph of miserable factions. Nor is it the govern- 
ment of the majority carried into the determination of all 
questions that concern the rights and duties of men. As a 
safe and wise arbiter of controversy, the will of the majority is 
to be respected. Where thought and expression are free, it 
can seldom become oppressive. Adverse parties watch the 
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movements of each other with sleepless vigilance, and, in cases 
of manifest violations of right, never fruitlessly — the 
correcting spirit of reform. Nothing is more certain to pros- 
trate even the most triumphant party than the usurpation or 
unjust exercise of power. Still, to prevent the beginning of 
evil, majorities must submit to restraint. ‘There are some 
things over which they can rightly exert no control. There 
are personal feelings, social de spendencies, commercial rights, 
too exalted or subtle to be meddled with by human legislation, 
and which legislation touches only to wither aa destroy. 
They ry to be set apart as sacred things, which the ruthless 
hand of power should never invade. Democracy, therefore, is 
the supremacy of the people, restrained by a just regard to 
individual rights; that condition of society which secures the 
full and inviolable use of every faculty. It recognizes the 
distinct existence of individual man in himself as an independ- 
ent end, and not merely as a means to be merged in a mass, 
and controlled as a thing by public caprice or policy. His 
instinctive convictions, his irrepressible desires, his boundless 
capacity for improv ement, conspire with all the indications of 
Provide nee, wit th all the teachings of history, and all th e de- 
signs of his internal condition and adjustment, to make the 
doctrine of int lividual rights the greatest of political srnilles 
Clearly to define and religiously to respect those rights, is the 
highest, almost the only duty of government. All its action 
beyond this tends to gross abuse and wrong. When it insti- 
tutes partial laws, when it grants monopoly, when it lays re- 
straints upon free intercourse and trade; in short, whi mn it 
establishes any law or custom of unequal oper ition, it departs 
from its true functions, it begins a course of injus stice and fraud, 
it opens the way for any degree of oppression. So severe is 
even-handed justice, that not even in the name of liberty can 
liberty be violated. Hence governments perfect themselves 
in proportion as they allow a larger measure of freedom to 
remain with the people. Their first care should be to expand 
the sphere of page vee action, and to harmonize the interac- 
tion of mutually d ependent wills, by removing the distance 
and separation which is the source ‘of "jealousy and contest. 

As an element of social progress, the recognition of these 
principles is of the utmost importance and weight. Until they 
are widely received and permanently adopted, there can be no 
complete civilization. If we apprehend it, civilization consists 
in the establishment of elevated social relations, upheld by 
lofty and refined personal character; or, in other words, the 
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development among men of the best powers of the mind and 
heart. It suggests. at once the idea of a high degree of ad- 
vancement in ‘social organization and in individual culture. It 
supposes a condition of prosperous trade, intellectual elevation, 
and moral development; but literature, science, politics, and 
morals must have reached a considerable progress, "and physical 
comfort, commercial ease, and mental attainments be generally 
possessed by the people. 

Now, our proposition is, that the highest degree of civiliza- 
tion can only be reached by a rigid application of the demo- 
cratic principle. Society can only find its true perfection by a 
broad recognition of the doctrine of individual and equal rights. 
As to its mfluence, in the first place, on outward prosperity 
merely, can any thing be clearer than that industry will be 
mga in proportion to the freedom with which its energies 
are applied and its gains appropriated? ‘To leave men free in 
the direction of their pursuits, not only imparts immediate 
happiness, but gives tenacity to their purposes and stre ngt th to 
their power of execution. They labor more effectively, be- 
cause they labor willingly. W hat would be otherwise drudg- 
ery becomes pastime, attended by a pleasing conviction * use- 
fulness and the calm assurance of ultimate competi nee. Stup id 
inertness is exchanged for cheerful vigor, and the d pressing 
prospect of endless toil is brightened into a future of "Seductive 

ease. For acquisition would be secure from the exorbitant 
taxes of unrighteous government, whilst no pampered aristo- 
cratic class would hang or make weight upon society, or exelu- 
sive interest absorb and impede all the channels of commerce 
Such a change would produce results of immeasurable magni- 
tude and uniformly good. 

It would tend to equalize the distribution of wealth. or 
out wholly removing poverty, it would lessen dependene 
The strange contrasts created by over-grown affluence and 
wretched indigence would give p lace to apportionments of pro- 
perty more equitably adjusted to the degrees of perso nal capa- 
city and merit; whilst the poor would be raised, the rich would 
be made better; restless heart-burnings would cease to embitter 
the intercourse, or provoke the embittered feelings of classes 
feeling themselves to be equals; arrogance on one side would 
engender no spleen on the other; and destitution, which is th 
fruitful parent of crime and misery, would occur only as the 
retributive consequence of ignorance and vice. All ranks of 
men would begin life on a fair field, “ the world bi fore them 
where toc hoose, and Providence their guide.” Inclination and 
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sagacity would select the sphere, and dictate the mode and 
measure of exertion. Frugality and vigilance would compel 
success, and defeat and ruin be felt only as the requital of iI- 
desert ; or, if such things be, as vicissitudes inflicted by Heaven 
among its inscrutable designs. 

Every kind of labor being thus effectively supplied, an 
abundance of product would compensate its toils. At the 
same time, means and leisure for nobler pursuits would be pro- 
vided. Prosperity admits of various employments among men, 
by augmenting the number and wants of a population, and, at 
the same time, commensurately multiplying its resources. As 
physical comforts increase, the taste for elevated and refined 
enjoyment springs up. The demand for artists, poets, and 
philosophers expands, science becomes a distinct pursuit, lite- 
rature is made profitable, and alk the more delicate and enno- 
bling modes of exerting human faculties receive invigorating 
rewards. Discovery and invention enlarge the scope, master- 
strokes of genius stimulate the activity, lofty moral instructions 
refine the nature of thought. A benign influence spreads itself 
through public sentiment. High notions of justice soften while 
they give dignity to manners. Mind, warm in purposes of 
generosity, strong in a to virtue, takes the control; 
in short, we behold a people rich, powerful, and enlightened. 

Nor less auspicious would be the adoption of the democratic 
idea to the elevation of individual character. In times past, 
the greater number of men have been nothing at all, because 
nothing was made of them. There was little in their cirgum- 
stances to let them know that they were moral agents. All 
the influences around them were adapted to produce impres- 

sions directly the reverse. Living creatures they were, ma- 
chines of curious workmans ship, admirable as drudge-horses, 
effective as self-moving engines of destruction— things where- 
with superior classes might pamper themselves, or ruin and 
destroy their adversaries; but more they were not. Neither 
the society of the past, nor its governments, could teach men 
their true nature, or inspire them with self. reliance, or cheer 
them with hope. Were they not the unreasoning tools of 
power ?- —_ they not curs to be cuffed at will?—cl hips to be 
hurled about at caprice? Well might they have said to their 
heartless oppressors, We have obey ed like cowering slaves, we 
have toiled until blood has stood upon our limbs as sweat, we 
have drained the dregs of life’s bitterest cup, for your gratifi- 
cation; and what have you given us in return ? 
10 
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pression has been raised, if not removed. Better notions have 
grown up in the hearts of men; but alas! how much is there 
to stifle and impede full growth. A hateful despotism still too 
often actuates human will ; the spirit of exclusion, of scorn, 
of tyranny, of selfishness, still lingers about the high places, 
and makes itself felt in the depths of society. Nothing short 
of the full recognition of the principles of democracy can re- 
generate man. There must be something in his circumstances 
to remind him of his inherent worth ; ‘something that, amid 
withering and depressing care, will ever bring back the fresh 
consciousness of his manhood. How can he, whose life is 
perpetual toil, whose only exercise of conscience and free-will 
is in the stern struggle for subsistence—how can he attain a 
true insight of his immortal value? Some v irtue, it is true, is 
found in the least favored conditions. There is room enough 
in the lowest walks for the sweet play of affection. There are 
everywhere friends to be esteemed, kindred to cherish, or a 
wife and children to love. There are endurance and energy 
imparted everywhere by the discipline of life; but how little 
is all this compared with the perfect stature of a man. No! 
let it be understood that the same nature is common to men; 
that they have e qual and sacred claims; that they have high 
and holy faculties; that society respects, and the whole force 
of government is pledged to protect their rights: and then will 
they acquire some adequate notion of who and what they are. 
A feeling of exalianon and nobleness would ae into their 
souls, and the humblest person would expand with a sense of 
innate dignity—a sense that would raise him above the dusty, 
beaten paths of life, give a respite to depressing care, strengthen 
self-re spect, infuse warm and liberal emotions, ‘quicken the best 
sympathies, and lend animation and support to the noblest 
powers. He would feel at once that he was man, known and 
honored as such, of higher importance and more inestimable 
worth than the whole Haband world. Jn this ennobling in- 
fluence, Christianity and det mocracy are one. What, indeed, 
is democracy but Christianity in its earthly aspect—Christian- 
ity made effective among the political relations of men? Christ- 
ianity, in which it accords with every design of Providence, 
begins with individual man, addressing its lofty persuasions to 
him, and makes his full de velopment. its chief solicitude and 
care. The obstacles reared by artificial life it throws aside ; 
the rubbish oie by centuries of abuse upon the human 


But matters have since advanced. The grinding foot of Op- 
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spirit it removes, the better to unfold man’s inward beauty, and 
bring forth man’s inward might. The proudest thrones may 
crumble, the broadest empires contract and become nothing, 
but the spirit of the humblest man can never perish; for it is 
the germ of an immortal, ever-expanding, ever-quickening 
existence. 


THE PLEASURE-BOAT. 


Swirt from the flow’ry, verdant shore, 
The pleasure-boat is gliding, 

With flashing prow and dripping oar 
The silvery wave dividing. 

The gentle winds but kiss the lake, 
Nor raise the rolling billow ; 

While soft and low the small waves break, 
And soothe the mermaid’s pillow. 


But soon, alas! the storms arouse 
The waves to wild commotion, 
The helpless galliot’s gilded bows 
Are buried ’neath the ocean. 
Thus when we launch, on Life’s broad stream, 
Our hearts with hope are glowing, 
And whilst we live in pleasure’s beam 
Our tide is onward flowing. 


But soon the stream is ruffled o’er, 
On hidden rocks we ’re steering ; 
The sky’s o’ercast, and hope no more 
Our darkened way is cheering. 
But lo! an opening, broad and clear, 

Among the waters raging ; 
Boldly and firm we onward steer, 
Faith all our fears assuaging. 
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A Third Gallery of Portraits. By George Gilfillan. New-York: Sheldon, Lam- 

port & Blakeman. 1855. 

We have some how got an idea into our heads, that we should put the 
title Rey. before the name of the very vigorous author of these lingual 
portraitures. We suspect Mr. Gilfillan of being a pastor of some reli- 
gious denomination; but, at any rate, by the help of his glowing genius 
and ever-busy pen, he has erected for himself a pulpit more lofty, a con 
gregation more extensive and intellectual, than has fallen to the lot of 
any practical parson within the hemisphere of our acquaintance. The 
portraits in this volume are not mere mechanical similitudes of the various 
and conflicting characters which, in turn, claim the attention of the essay- 
ist. He has imbued them all with his own superabundant vitality; and 
however wrong he may be—however much he may exaggerate the foibles 
of an enemy into glaring faults, or soften down the guilty actions of a 
friend into the mere aberrations of genius—we, at least, are never bored 
with a monotonous rehearsal of common-place ; we never fall asleep while 
we watch the as yet undeveloped likeness leap into light and life beneath 
the artist’s hands. Gilfillan is a passionate and rapid writer; his quick 
and impetuous thought has moulded for itself an utterance of language 
more vigorous, more terse and emphatic, than any man of less genius 
would be able to handle or control. His words, in their accumulative 
and fiery flow, seem to feel no rein, nor to acknowledge any rider; but, 
if we forget the superficial heedlessness, and examine only the true worth 
of the various judgments upon men and things contained in the book 
before us, we shall find, to our astonishment, that the rapidity and care 
lessness belong to the expression only; while the sense with which each 
paragraph is pregnant has in it all the ripeness and maturity of a long 
weighed and firmly-settled conviction. 

The review of Edgar Poe is an illustrious tribute to the genius of the 
most illustrious—the most unfortunate of all our literary men. Unfortu- 
nate, indeed! not only in his life, but in that immortal part of him which 
has yet survived the attack of the envious and malignant editors to 
whose care, with his dying breath, he confided his scattered gems. Mr. 
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Gilfillan’s view of Poe’s private life is false as the blackest and most 
cowardly calumny can make it; but that calumny, that falsehood, belong 
not unto him. Let them be laid, where they belong, at the door of that 
treacherous friend, who has blackened Poe’s monument with a thousand 
crimes, and all to throw out into bolder contrast the virtues and the gener- 
osity which he does not scruple to ascribe to himself at the cost and to the 
ruin of him whose tomb he desecrates. 

But we have not space for such a notice of this “Gallery” as its merits 
strongly urge that it should have. We must, therefore, content ourselves 
by quoting, as concisely as we can, its various headings and contents. First, 
we have a file of French revolutionists, comprising Mirabeau, Marat, Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Vergniaud, and Napoleon. After this stormy group, a con- 
stellation of sacred authors—Edward Irving, Isaac Taylor, Robert Hall, and 
Dr. Chalmers—look mildly out upon us, and seem to plead for holier 
thoughts and gentler teachings to humanity, Next, we have a cluster of 
new poets—Sydney Yendys, Alexander Smith, J. Stanyan Bigg, and Gerald 
Massey; whether all these are but passing meteors or bright particular 
stars, will be found candidly and kindly and most genially discussed in 
the essays and copious extracts devoted to each aspirant for the sacred bays. 
Having disposed of those inoffensible animals—the minstrels—the critic next 
essays his undaunted pen upon those great modern critics whose very names 
are a terror to authors of less hardy nerves; he has chapters upon Hazlitt 
and Hallam, Jeffrey, Coleridge, and Delta, Thomas Babington Macaulay, and 
last (by no means least) upon the well-beloved and frequently re-read 
Thackeray. Whatever awe these names may convey to common men, they 
have none for the robust Gilfillan; he paragraphs and alliterates and passes 
judgment on their various claims to leadership—still preserving a due cour- 
tesy for their high place—as coolly as though he were dissecting some poor 
devil who possessed no organ through which to thunder back a reply. 
Lastly, we have miscellaneous sketches of Carlyle and Sterling, Emerson, 
Neale, and Bunyan, Edmund Burke, Edgar A. Poe, Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, Benjamin Disraeli, Professor Wilson, Henry Rogers, Aischylus—the 
whole concluding with a masterly and analytical dissertation upon the plays 
and poems of sweet William Shakespeare. 

If our readers can not find in this extended catalogue much to amuse, 
instruct, and better them; much to make them smile, and much to arouse 
that nobler and more human emotion whose symbol is a tear, then we can 
only recommend them to look out for such books as they require themselves ; 
for we can find no recent issue of the American press which, for so many 
reasons and so strongly, we can recommend. This book is, of course, a 
reprint from the English edition ; and its typography and style will compare 
not unfavorably with the original. Messrs. Sheldon & Co., it is but justice 
to add, did not avail themselves of that privilege of literary piracy to: . ch 
we owe the present agitation for the establishment of an International 
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Copy-right : they purchased the advance-sheets of Mr. Gilfillan at a round 
price, and their yolume contains all the latest revisions and addenda of the 
author. 


The Pilgrims of Walsingham ; or, Tales of the Middle Ages. An Historical Romance. 

By Agnes Strickland. New-York: Garrett & Co. 

Ir is one of the gravest questions in literature, whether the noble phi- 
losophy which is taught by history—or, in other words, by the experience of 
the past—has not suffered more from those romances which, attempting to 
render the study popular, have melo-dramatized its features, than from all 
that callous indifference or courtly flattery have effected by neglecting its 
pursuit on the one hand, or altogether perverting its teachings to gratify a 
reigning family upon the other. Be these things as they may, however, it 
is certain that, for the ordinary reader, those works of fiction which deal 
with widely-known and once-exalted characters, possess a peculiar and by no 
means unaccountable interest. There is instruction mingled with the amuse- 
ment; and though we be deceived in our ideas of the people and the age 
described, we are, at least, most agreeably deceived ; and carry away with 
us from our pleasant studies much of that easy, superficial knowledge of 
men and things which forms the staple of conversation in good society, and 
enables us to bear a part in discussions not too abstruse, relating to the 
subject. Of all writers of historical romance, Miss Strickland is alike to our 
thinking the best qualified and by far the most conscientious: she may 
heighten the colors of her picture; and that, indeed, is the artist’s privilege ; 
but she neither distorts the facts nor falsifies the general accuracy of tradi- 
tion in the characters she selects to sustain the interest and variety of her 
plot. Her “Lives of the Queens of England,” are already enshrined in 
every library which pretends to cultivate the del/es lettres ; and her “ Pil- 
grims of Walsingham,” introducing us colloquially to the court of that great 
though dissolute and unbridled monarch, Henry VIIL., will be found a valu- 
able and delightful addition to the light reading and historical education of 
the age. ‘he style throughout is admirably sustained; and the character 
of Charles V. will be found to recompense the most assiduous attention 
of those who care to trace the effect of unlimited power upon the mind of a 
man endowed by nature with a noble and not unamiable disposition. The 
plot of the story is too intricate to be detailed in such limits as we find our- 
selves confined to: we shall therefore do what little justice we can, alike to 
our readers and the fair authoress, by advising all true devotees of the 
higher and the nobler order of romance to purchase and to read these “‘ Tales 
of the Middle Ages.” 


The Home Cyclopedia, in Six Volumes. Each complete in itself. New-York: A. &. 
Barnes & Co., 51 John street. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. 1854. 


Tue student of polite literature will not need to be told the value of com- 
prehensive and reliable Encyclopedias; the labor that they save him, the 
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information they condense and impart, the accessibility which they give to 
abstruse and valuable knowledge—ali these, and a thousand other advan- 
tages, speak trumpet-tongued to recommend them. They place before the 
merest tyro, in a form at once pleasant and unlaborious, the concrete result 
and deductions of the great thinkers and explorers who have gone before 
him; he can master a subject in a paragraph, at least obtain a sufficient 
mastery for all conversational and superficial. purposes, because that para- 
graph is itself the distilled quintessence of all that has been thought, dis- 
covered, and reasoned out in relation to the particular point of which 
treats. An “Encyclopedia of the Fine Arts” was especially needed upon 
this side of the Atlantic, by those who have not yet availed themselves of 
the facilities for visiting Europe. We may build railroads, steamships, 
aqueducts, and arsenals, to order and by contract; but art is not a com- 
modity that can be “raised” by any patent process, nor can a correct taste 
in the matter, so essential to those who aspire to the fullness of a polite 
education, be received by intuition, or created without reference to those 
works which are the standard of perfection. Mr. Ripley and Bayard 
Taylor, who have combined to edit the ‘“‘ Cyclopedia of Literature and 
the Fine Arts,” have discharged their duty in a manner worthy of their 
respective reputations, and the nobility of the subject-matter of their 
compilation. Dr. Antisell, whose fame as a chemist and natural philo- 
sopher guarantees his ability to edit the ““ Cyclopedia of Useful Arts,’ 
fully equals what our knowledge of } his manifold acquirements led us to 
anticipate; his volume is full of the soundest Gintehiien: and com- 
plete in all its departments. The ‘“ Cyclopedia of Europe,” by Francis H. 
Ungewitter, LL.D., may be taken as reliable authority for all facts con- 
nected with the history and geography of the continent it refers to; with 
out either pedantry or prolixity, the German statician gives us a rapid sur- 
vey of the history, condition, extent, population, government, military 
strength, and manufactures of the various cities, nationalties, and countries 
which cpa i claim his attention. The “Cyclopedia of Geography,” 
edited by T. Carey Callicot, may be looked upon as the most perfect unt 
versal gazeteer yet published. Carefully condensed and abbreviated, the 
volume contains an account of many places altogether omitted or erroneously 
et down in gazeteers of greater bulk and pretension. McCulloch’s, and all 
‘ther European works of this description, reprinted and in circulation in 
America, will frequently be found either lamentably deficient or most grossly 
mistaken in the topography and statistics of the United States. Mr. Calli- 
it has remedied their negligence by a thorough and elaborate study of all 
the best authorities upon the subject. The Cyclopedias of ‘ Science,” by 
Professor Samuel St. John, and of “ Universal Biography,” by Parke God- 
win, we have not yet receiv ed, but hope to do so soon. 
A few such works as these we are now noticing, would obviate the ne 
ssity of an elaborate and expensive library. They may be ] 
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‘“‘pnemican” of literary food—condensed in substance, nutritious in the ex- 
treme, and safe and portable companions through the vast fields of inquiry 
over which the human mind is occasionally called to travel. 


The End of Controversy Controverted. Two vols. 900 pp. New-York: Pudney & 
Russell, 79 John street. 
We have been favored with a copy of the new work of Bishop Hopkins, 
sing a reply to that well-known work of the Romish Dr. Milner, entitled 
gthe End of Controversy.” This title—not a very modest one by the way— 
‘ happily made use of by the Bishop of Vermont, who entitles his brilliant 
bevork “The End of Controversy Controverted.” We do not pretend to be 
feudges of theological matters; but we risk nothing in saying that, in this 
*%ook, the Bishop of Vermont, who is universally recognized as one of the 
“post learned theologians in the country, and one of the most powerful with 
«iis pen, has fairly outdone himself. History, logic, wit, and patristic lore, 
sogether with perfect clearness, manly vigor, and lively interest of style, 
gender it the most readable specimen of theological controversy which it has 
pa been our fortune to meet. These letters of the Bishop are addressed 
to the Romish Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore. A previous controversy 
on the Papal Supremacy having already taken place, some years ago, be- 
tween these two prelates, Archbishop Kenrick can not, of course, leave this 
latest work of Bishop Hopkins unanswered, without judgment going against 
him by default. And in the present excited state of the public mind, in 
opposition to Romanism, not only will this capital work of the Bishop of 
Vermont have a large and rapid sale, but thousands will be on the gui vive 
to see what the Romish Archbishop will make out to say in reply. 


